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SHE SHALL BE FREE. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


The coming woman shall be free, 
As free as flowers to grow, 

As free as streams that seek the sea, 
And out to Ocean flow. 

She shall be free in every sense 
Of nobleness and right; 
She shall be free without pretense, 
And clothed with grace and might! 
Oh, shame that ages long have known, 
A thrall all dread with ill; 

When other thralls like mist have flown, 
Yet this abideth still. 

Our mothers, sisters, and our friends, 
Our high companions dear, 

Whose love our life in love defends, 
Made free we seem to fear! 

We make them slaves to all the past, 
To wrongs we long outgrew; 

The robes of death o’er them we cast, 
A death to me and you; 

They shall be free as flowers of spring, 
As birds that joyous be, 

All free to grow, to soar and sing,— 
They shall, they shall be free. 

West Randolph, Vt. 


ONLY A WOMAN. 


BY HESTER A, BENEDICT, 





Only a woman, shriveled and old! 
The play of the winds and the prey of the cold! 

Cheeks that are shrunken, 

Eyes that are sunken, 

Lips that were never o’erbold; 

Only a woman, forsaken and poor, 
Asking an alms at the bronze church door. 
Hark to the organ! roll upon roll 

The waves of its music go over her soul! 

Silks rustle past her, 

Thicker and faster; 

The great bell ceases its toll. 

Fain would she enter, but not for the poor 
Swingeth wide open the bronze church door. 
Only a woman—waiting alone, 

Icily cold on an ice-cold throne, 

What do they care for her? 

Mumbling a prayer for her, 

Giving not bread but a stone. 

Under old laces their haughty hearts beat, 
Mocking the woes of their kin in the street. 
Only a woman! In the old days 

Hope caroled to her her happiest lays! 

Somebody missed her, 

Somebody kissed her, 

Somebody crowned her with praise; 
Somebody faced up the battles of life, 
Strong for her sake who was mother or wife. 
Somebody lies with a tress of her hair 
Light on his heart where the death-shadows are; 

Somebody waits for her, 

Opening the gates for her, 

Giving delight for despair. 

Only a woman—nevermore poor— 
Dead in the snow at the bronze church door. 


TOO LATE. 
BY H. H. 








There is no cry in all the bitter earth 

So bitter as the one which strives in vain 

To pierce a grave with its remorse and pain: 
“Dear one, at last I know thy priceless worth; 

Thy death brought to my love its travail birth; 

The far horizon of the loneliest plain 

I seek, and soundless midnight on the main, 

And stirless noonday in the desert’s dearth, 

To call thy name. I knew thou livest. Wait, 

Dear love, for God’s sake wait one moment near; 

I know thou lov’st me still. It cannot be 

Too late for me to speak arfd thee to hear!” 

Alas! nos und, no token answereth me, 


Except the echoes of my words—*Too late.’’ 
—Independent. 








THE EDUCATION OF FRENCH WOMEN 
FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


Henri Beyle, best known by his pseudonyme | 


of Stendhal—author of the novel ‘‘La Char- 
treuse de Parme,”’ which has always held a 
high place in French literature—published, 
about 1822, a book called ‘De l’Amour,” 
which was first rejected as confused and unin- 


telligible, then became the fashion, and then | 


was dropped as one of the unsuccessful works 
of a man whose fame rests only on one or two 
that were more successful. 
to be worth reading, as a whole, and it leaves 
that bad flavor in the mouth which Charlotte 
Bronté attributed tq all French novels; but 
amid a mass of miscellaneous sayings and 
philosophizings, it has two chapters on the 
Education of Women (chaps. 54-5) which con- 
tain a good deal that may well be preserved. 
As Stendhal was aman familiar with the 
world in many aspects,—having lived fifteen 
years in Italy and Germany, and having even 
gone as far from home as London and New 
York,—his observations on French society 
have a keenness and a breadth not always 
combined in Frenchmen. 

He thus begins his criticism: 

“*By the manner in which we educate our 
young girls—a method partly the result of 
chance, partly of the most foolish pride—we 
leave dormant in them their most brilliant 
powers and the richest sources of happiness 
for themselves and for us. Yet where is the 
man who has not at least once in his life 
transcribed |those lines of Molitre, where he 
says that a wife is sufficiently educated who 
has learned to distinguish between her hus- 
band’s garments and her own|! In Paris, 
the highest praise for a marriageable girl is to 
say: ‘She has great sweetness of character 
and the disposition of a lamb.’ Nothing pro- 
duces more impression on young fools who 
are looking out for wives. I think I see the 
interesting couple, two years after, breakfast- 
ing together on a dull day, with three tall lack- 
eys waiting upon them!” 

He points out that the effort defeats itself ; 
that girls learn just what people wish to keep 
from them, the deceits and artifices of society, 
while they fall the readier victims to these, 
because their reason is untrained: 

**Young girls, finding themselves in a wholly 
subject condition, soon learn to use their eyes; 
they see everything, but are too ignorant to 
see it well. A woman of thirty, in France, 
has less of acquired knowledge than a boy of 
fifteen; nor has a woman of fifty as much rea- 
son as a man of twenty-five.”’ 

He laysit downasarule: ‘It is the ignor- 
ant who are the born enemies of the educa- 
tion of women.”’ Then, he seriously goes to 
work to reason with these ignorant people, 
thus: 

‘Suppose that your beloved had spent the 
morning—while you were at the Champ de 
Mars or the House of Commons (/a chambre 
des Communes) in coloring a rose or in reading 
a volume of Shakspeare, her pleasures will in 
either case have been equally innocent. The 
difference is, that, with such ideas as she has 
got from the rose, she will merely bore you 
to death after your return, and moreover she 
will thirst to go out, that evening, into the 
gay world, and seek for livelier sensations. 
But if, on the other hand, sue has been really 
interested in Shakspeare, she is as tired as 
you and has had as much pleasure; and will 
better enjoy a stroll in the woods of Vincennes, 
leaning on your arm, than to go to the most 
fashionable entertainment. The joys of the 
great world do not countfor much with happy 
women.”’ 

Then he answers objections; this, for in- 
stance, which still survives half-a-century 
later, unvanquished even by such neat sar- 
casms as his: 

“T will own that girls have less of physical 
strength than boys. This is quite conclusive 
as to the intellect! We all know that Vol- 
taire and d’Alembert were the best men of 
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their age at fisticuffs! 

Then he briefly answers common objections, 
quite in the style of the recent Woman Suf- 
frage tract, ‘‘The Nonsense of it.” 

**Women would become the rivals, not the com- 
panions of their husbands. Yes; just as soon as 
you can make a law that shall suppress love. 
Until that happy time, love will simply double 
its charms and transports, that is all. Its 
foundation will be wider, . . . . it will be less 
blind and produce fewer troubles.”’ 

**The true theater for feminine virtue is the sick- 
room. Do you then count upon inducing Di- 
vine Providence to multiply diseases in order 
to supply our women with occupation? You 
are reasoning for exceptional cases.”’ 

** But if women come to reading with pleasure the 
ten or twelve books worth reading which Europe an- 
nually produces, they will neglect their children, 
This is as if we objected to planting trees on 
the seashore, lest we should interfere with the 
motion of the waves. Education is not thus 
all-powerful. Besides, for four hundred years 
the same objection has been steadily made to 
every step in education. Not only has a Pari- 
sian woman a higher tone of character in 
1820 than in 1720, but the daughters of the 
wealthiest classes then had less education than 
the daughters of the honest professional man 
can now attain. Are the household duties 
therefore less well discharged? Certainly 
not. Why not? Because poverty, sickness, 
shame, instinct, make those duties compulso- 
ry. Itisas if you were to say of an officer 
who is growing amiable, that he will lose his 
ability to ride a horse! You forget that if 
he allows himself any negligence in that di- 
rection, he does it on penalty of a broken 
arm.” 


It cannot be said | 


It is curious to observe that when the possi- 
| bility of a woman’s becoming an author is 
suggested, even Stendhal shrinks from it, half 
seriously, and only suggests that if she does 
write a book, she can conceal it! 

“She should never write books, except to 
be published after her death like those of 
Madame de Staal (de Launay.) To print any- 
thing is, for a woman under fifty, to risk her 
fate in the most terrible of lotteries; if she is 
so fortunate as to have a lover, she will lose 
| him, to begin with.”’ 
| This may be half satire upon the bad taste 
| of Frenchmen, and he makes a generous ex- 
| ception, where a woman needs to support her 
family by writing. He also readily admits 
the indirect influence of women on literature. 

“I think it can hardly be denied that the 
sons of a woman who reads Gibbon and Schil- 
ler will manifest more talent than those of a 
woman who only tells her beads and reads 
Madame de Genlis.”’ 

Elsewhere he adds, impressed with the 
French necessity of protecting imperiled hus- 
bands :— 

“I will say this, in the interest of despots: 
the most inferior man, if he has but twenty 
years and a fresh complexion, is dangerous to 
a woman who knows nothing, for she is ruled 
wholly by instinct; but in the eyes of a wo- 
man of intellect, he will count as nothing 
more than a good-looking lackey.” 

“What an admirable adviser could a man 
not find in his wife, if she had only learned to 
use her brains; an adviser who, after all, has 
interests precisely identical with his, except 
in a single relation, which, after all, belongs 
only to the earlier part of their lives.” 

**Most men have a period in their career 
when they might do something great, a period 
when nothing seems impossible. The igno- 
rance of women spoils for the human race this 
magnificent opportunity; and love, at the ut- 
most, only inspires a young man to learn to 
ride well, or to make a judicious selection of 
a tailor.” 

This is his conclusion: 

“I have nv time to ward off criticism from 
what I say; but if I had control of the cus- 
toms of society, I would give to young girls, 
as far as possible, precisely the same education 
with boys.” Not wishing to waste my efforts, 
I will not here undertake to name the points 
in which the present education of men appears 
to me absurd. For instance, we entirely omit 
the two chief sciences, logic and ethics. But 
taking it just as it is, this education, I say 
that it would be infinitely better to apply it to 
young girls than to limit their training to mu- 
sic, water-colors and embroidery. 

Thus appeared the problem of the education 
of women to a brilliant Frenchman, half a 
century ago. In some respects, his book fur- 
nishes a mile-stone to show our progress; but 
how many of his pungent statements still need 
to be repeated and urged in the United States, 
in 1875! T. W. H. 





OVERLAND TO CALIFORNIA. 


Epirors Woman’s JournaLt:—You asked 
me to write of our overland trip and its ad- 
ventures, as well as of the impressions and in- 
cidents of our new life on the Pacific Coast, 
for our mutual friends, your readers. But 
the grief of leaving the dear family and 
friends is still so heavy upon me, that what 
will fall from my pen may be too sad and 
formal for an outside public. You must 
judge, and give them what you will. To me, 
just now, there is no ‘outside public.” My 
Boston, my New England, my own dear ones 
of other States, are ‘‘all the world to me.” 
And that they will listen sympathetically, and 
not critically, I very well know. 

To these dear friends le. me say how up- 
held and comforted I am by their true and 
steadfast friendships, and by the affection that 
blossomed so surprisingly about me at the 
farewell gathering. ButI find myself una- 
ble now to identify the person who is running 
away from the blessings of their companion- 
ship, with her who valued it to the utmost, as 
I was to recognize her then as the person so 
iauded and lamented. Surely it was the wo- 
man she meant to be, whom your loving cyes 
saw, whom your loving words painted so ten- 
derly, so touchingly that I grew half in love 
with her myself! 

Of this I am sure; that, but for the help of 
the foregone conclusion, the flesh would have 
been too weak, at the last, to break those 
bonds of close and belovedcompanionship. I 
bore away with me, however, the spirit of it 
all, in precious memories, and “in the beauty 
of the lilies’? the lilies themselves, those 
snowy star-blooms, symbolic of her who found 
them for me, which blossomed in memory of 
her, many days, keeping up a sisterly succes- 
sion to dear Celia Burleigh’s bedside, ten days 
later. 

They had been preceded by the gift from 
our New England Women’s Club, of Easter 
flowers, of which she spoke with beaming 
eyes. Sweet, patient sufferer! Her courage 
and hope in facing the fast-coming, inevitable 
partings, were comforting to see, and her faith 
in a future that shall give lier the joy of tak- 
ing up the work she has left unfinished here, 
is unabated. 

Already, since leaving Boston, I have been 





learning afresh how full the world is,—‘‘the 


outside world,’ as we have called it, — of no- 
ble men and women, of true friendship and 
love and service! The beginning of our long 
trip was, in its way, a triumphal progress, be- 
cause of this. Everywhere old friends shared 
it, or gathered to say their ‘‘good-byes,” and 
testify their unfaltering interest, and bring 
others to meetus. We were faithfully attend- 
ed by the dear oply sister and her excellent 
husband, to Auburn, a lovely village of the 
central New York plain, and home of the 
best of men, a father-uncle to us, and many 
others orphaned like us; and to the earlier 
home of the grandparents, where our child 
hood had been sheltered. 

We had the good fortune of a half hour, be- 
tween trains, for a ride through the homes of 
the living and the dead, in my beautiful birth- 
place, Canandaigua, beautiful then and fa- 
mous, but wearing now the air of a ‘deserted 
village” of decayed gentility, in even the once 
elegant places of Gregg and Granger and 
Spencer and Sibley. At Leroy we were most 
hospitably entertained by New England cous- 
ins, who had gone astray, geographically, 
long years ago, and who invited to meet us 
men and women eminent in educational and 
other public spirited ways, whom we were 
glad to see, especially the women. 

At Buffalo other cousins claimed and wel- 
comed us, and made us realize how beautiful 
their wind-swept city has become, and is des- 
tined yet more to become; and how charming 
for situation it is during the midsummer 
heats. And in Cleveland we were so cordial- 
ly received, and so kindly entreated by rela- 
tives, that our “few day’s visit’? stretched 
easily beyond the week. With these gener- 
ous friends to pioneer us through it, and time 
to see it thoroughly, we found the city a con- 
stant surprise, covering compactly four times 
the area of its limits in 1855; Euclid Avenue 
and Prospect Streets fulfilling more than 
their early promise of beauty and elegance. 
The increase in the value of its real estate 
seems also something fabulous. The large 
tract called ‘‘flats’’ lying along the river be- 
tween its high, rough banks, and then consid- 
ered worthless and burdensome to the own- 
ers, now renting for thousands of dollars per 
acre, or selling at incredible prices for manu- 
facturing purposes, and the better class of 
lands appreciating at an equal rate, as is seen 
in our Euclid Avenue home, which, sold twen- 
ty years ago for $25,000, is now held at $100,- 
000, with only one-half of the land then sold, 
the owner loving it not less, but Oakland, Cal., 
more, after a six months’ tarry there. If only 
some fond citizen might rescue this beautiful 
Cleveland from grime and dinginess by teach- 
ing its factories the ‘*good manners’’ of con- 
suming their own smoke! 

We made brief visits also, at Oberlin and at 
Elyria; seeing at Oberlin ex-President Fin- 
ney, whose natural force of mind and 
body seems unabated; Prof. Munroe, who 
represents the district ably in Congress, 
and his charming wife, President Finney’s 
daughter; Prof. Dascomb, who gives the 
students valuable physiological teaching, and 





his wife, the honored ex-principal of 
the ‘‘Ladies’ Department,” as also her capa- 
ble and pepular successor, Mrs. A. J. F. 
Johnston, with whom we dined at the hall, 
getting thus a sight of the students and their 
fare. Both of them were “good after their 
kind.” It was vacation week, however, and so 
we had only a ‘“‘sample’’ of each, but we nad, 
as compensation, *‘good words,” and pleasant 
to hear, of the old-time and creditable pupils, 
Lucy Stone and Antoinette Brown. 

At Elyria we met interesting persons and 
old friends, at the home of the lady whose 
name the town bears, a house of whose beau- 
ty and hospitality ‘‘Sister Livermore” can 
bear emphatic testimony, and where her 
visits and work are both highly valued. 
Though lost to sight, she was that night to 
memory dear, as was many another beloved 
absentee. 

Leaving these familiar places for the terra 
incognita of the Great West, we found its 
strangeness somewhat relieved at Toledo by 
the sight of other Ohio friends, who had come 
to the train to say their farewells; and we 
brought away, besides this, as our sight of the 
city, only a picture of the vast gridiron 
spaces over which we traveled up and down, 
forth and back, till we took revenge on the 
Corporation by recalling in grim disgust, that 
other trans-Atlantic Toledo, with its inquisi- 
torial gridirons. ; 
Between Toledo and Chicago we slid over 
dull, level stretches, partially cultivated, no- 
ticing only between these and the lines of our 
book, the quiet, flat town of South Bend, 
which has succeeded in rescuing itself from 
fatal mediocrity and obscurity,—alone of all 
its unaspiring neighbors,—by the prestige of a 
Vice-President. 

After long deferred hope, and brief glimpses 
of Lake Michigan—,as the track played hide 
and seek along its shores, we rattled into 
this wonderful city of Chicago at 9 o’clock at 
night, and were glad to rest in its palatial 
‘-Palmer House,”’ before beginning our round 
among its people and its sights. Of these, 





more hereafter. Cc. M, 8. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Luceana Park has been appointed 
postmistress of Fleming, Livingston County, 
lll. 

Miss Heten Mannine of Owosso, Michi- 
gan, a stenographic writer and amanuensis, 
has accepted a position in the Auditor-gener- 
al’s office. 

Mrs. A. C. Kyicut, preceptress of Wilbra- 
ham Academy, has lectured in Fiske Hall, un- 
der the auspices of Piesia Society, on ‘The 
Recollections of a European Tour.” 

Tue Ducuess or Epinsurcu is an accome 
plished linguist, and at her Imperial fath- 
er’s Court she was able to speak with all the 
foreign ambassadors, except the Turkish, in 
their own language. 

Miss Merineton has been elected ‘‘Poor- 
Law-Guardian”’ in Kensington, one of the 
parishes in London. She has accepted the 
office, and thereupon ‘‘considerable disturb- 
ance” has ensued, but without serious conse- 
quences. : 


Miss EvizaspetH Tuompson, in order to 
represent accurately the bruised and trodden 
grass depicted in her new picture in the Roy- 
al Academy, ‘‘Quatra Bras,” is said to have 
had a field galloped down by horses, and stud- 
ied the effect. 

Mapame Tuters, by general consent, ap- 
pears to have placed herself in the position 
formerly occupied by the Empress Eugenie, 
so faras fashion is concerned. During the 
present season she has at least been success- 
ful, after much thought and consultation, in 
accomplishing a calico revival, and restoring 
them to respectability in the fashionable world, 

Miss ADELAIDE MILLER, a Hawaiian singer, 
it is said, is wont to amuse herself by surf- 
bathing, and by converting any stray shark 
she overtakes into a reliable family horse, 
sportively placing herself on the shark’s back 
and guiding him by his sensitive fins. If 
Miss Miller cannot find a shark she practices 
the scales by a similar horse-marine feat on 
the back of a salmon. 


Mary H. Lapp, a daughter of William H. 
Ladd, and a former pupil of the Chauncy Hall 
School, in Boston, graduated last week in the 
Classical Department of Cornell University. 
She has the honor of being the first lady to 
whom a part at Commencement has ever been 
assigned by that Institution, and as there are 
only ten parts to be apportioned among sixty 
graduates the fact is itself a triumph for Co- 
education. 

Mrs. Ryper recently lectured in Spring- 
field, Mass., to a fine audience, on ‘*The Best 
Food for the Best Bodies,” telling mothers the 
wisdom of eschewing delicacies for good, 
wholesome, muscle-making, brain-making 
food, and of the peril of over-loaded,over-taxed 
stomachs. Afterwards, at the same place, Mrs, 
Ryder discoursed on the all-important theme 
of ‘Dress,’’ esthetically, theoretically and 
practically considered, but chiefly in its hy- 
gienic aspects. 

Mrs. Dean, wife of Rev. Dr. Dean, of Si- 
am, is gratified to learn that her petition, sign- 
ed by most of the European ladies at Bang- 
kok, praying for the abrogation of the law 
which allows a man to pawn his wife in pay- 
ment of a debt contracted by opium smoking 
or gambling, has been favorably received by 
the young king, and this unnatural privilege 
will probably be taken from the Siamese gen- 
try. This denotes progress both in women’s 
and children’s rights 

Mrs. Harriet Beecuer Stowe says: ‘*The 
first conception of the character of ‘Uncle 
Tom’ came to me while I was living in Cincin- 
nati. I had a free woman-cook, whose hus- 
band was a slave in Kentucky, and had the 
management of his master’s place. I used to 
write her letters for her tohim. She said that 
he was such a Christian she could not get him 
to run away from his trust, though his master 
constantly broke his word to him, having re- 
peatedly promised to emancipate him, but 
never duing it. Whether he ever got free I 
never heard. This was the first suggestion 
of the character. Otherincidents were added 
by reading the ‘Life of Father Henson in Can- 
ada.’ *? 

Mrs. Saran A. Currier, widow of the late 
F. Currier, who died from injuries received 
by falling into the water works excavation last 
summer, has brought suit in a Circuit Court 
of Iowa against Henry Gerhard, proprietor of 
the Gerhard House, to recover $10,000 dama- 
ges, alleged to have been sustained by plain- 
tiff by reason of the loss of her husband, 
whose death, the petition sets up, was caused 
by liquor sold to him by the defendant in this 
suit. Mrs. J. Exrten Fosrar, the lady lawyer 
of Clinton, appears as attorney for the plain- 
tiff. Mr. Currier fell into the water while in- 
toxicated, and subsequeutly died from injuries 
received, 
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QUEER OLD ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The advertisements printed in the newspa- 
pers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centu- 
ries are a never-failing source of amusement 
to thecurious. They are interesting, not only 
for what appears to us to be their quaintness 
of expression and orthography, but because 
they are an exact reflection of the social cus- 
toms and thoughts of the time in which they 
were printed, traces of which may no longer 
exist in our busy modern world. A few sam- 
ples of this ancient advertising chronicle the 
introduction of the now common beverages, 
tea and coffee, into England. As the English 
people regarded these for some time with sus- 
picion, the introducers and venders were 
obliged to resort to the trick of advertising 
them as panaceas for all disorders to which 
flesh is heir to make them popular. As med. 
icines, rather than as pleasant drinks, they 
first made their way into popularfavor. The 
first notice of tea in the advertising columns 
of the London newspapers appeared in the 
Mercurius Politicus of September 30, 1658, and 
was as follows: 

That excellent, and by all physicians, ap- 

roved, China drink, called by the Chineans 

cha, by other nations 7ay alias Tee, is sold at 
the Sultaness Head Cophee-House, in Sweet- 
ing’s Rents, by the Royal Exchange, London. 

Tea, however, bad been introduced into 
England over thirty years before this first 
proclamation of its merits in the advertising 
department of the newspapers, for there is ex- 
tant a printed hand-bill of one Thomas Gar- 
way, a tobacconist and coffee-house keeper in 
Exchange Alley, London, who in 1635 an- 
nounced: 

Tea in England hath been sold in the Leaf 
for £6 and sometimes for £10 the pound 
weight and in respect to its former Scarceness 
and Dearness it hath been only Used as a Re- 
galia in High Treatments and Entertainments 
and Presents made thereof to Princes and 
Grandees. The said Garway did purchase a 
Quantity thereof and first sold the said Tea in 
Leaf and Drink made according to the Direc- 
tions of the best Knowing Merchants in those 
Eastern Countries. Onthe knowledge of the 
said Garway’s continued Care and Industry in 
obtaining best Tea and making Drink thereof, 
very many Noblemen, Physicians, Merchants, 
&c., have ever since sent to him for the said 
Leaf, and daily resort to his House to drink 
the Drink thereof. He sells Tea from 16s. to 
50s. a pound. 


It appears from the above that 50s. for a 
pound of tea was not an infrequent price ex- 
acted by the first seilers of the leaf in Eng- 
land. It could have cheered the tables of 
royalty and the richest nobles and merchants 
only in those days. Coffee evidently made its 
advent earlier than its rival, for a ‘* Cophee- 
House”’ is mentioned in the first advertise- 
ment of tea for sale. Pasqua Rosee’s coffee- 


tween a barber and a blood-letter, but how 

the jaws and the legs coul | have been success- 
fully cultivated by the same artist, may well 
| puzzle the thoughtful modern. The an- 

nouncement of Mr. Patence appeared in the 
| London Guzetteer December, 1771. 

Mr. Patence, Dentist and Dancing Master, 
No. 8 Bolt Court, Fleet Street, whose Ingenu- 
ity in Making artificial Teeth and fixing them 
| without the least Pain, can be attested by sev- 
eral of the Nobility and hopes to be honored 
by the rest of the Great—may depend his 
Study shall be devoted to the good of every 
Individual. His whole Sets, with a Fine 
enamel on, is a Proof of his excelling all Op- 
erators. He charges ten Guineas for a whole, 
five for an Upper or Under Set, and half a 
guinea fora single Tooth—His Rose Powder 
for preserving the Teeth, is worthy to grace 
and perfume the chamber of a Prince. His 
medicines for preventing all Infections and 
sore Throats have been experienced by sev- 
eral. As for dancing, he leaves that to the 
Multitude of Ladies and Gentlemen Whom he 
has taught, and desires to be rewarded no 
more than his Merit deserves, nor no less. 
Public School nights, Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday Evenings. Tuesday Evenings set 
apart for Cotillions only. N. B.—His Rose 
Dentifice may be had at Mr. Nesbit’s Toy 
| Shop, Bishopgate, and at his House, at 2s. 6d. 
the box. 

Young dentists struggling for a livelihood 
might study the above advertisement to ad- 
vantage. 

Among the singular customs of the lower 
class English a century ago was that of mar- 
riage celebrations in public, accompanied by 
festivities and feats of wrestling and jump- 
ing, to which the rural neighborhood was in- 
vited. It is doubtful if entertainments of this 
kind occur now. ‘The following appeared in 
an English provincial journal in 1789: 

George Hayton, who married Ann, the 
daughter of Joseph and Dinah Colin, of Cros- 
by Mill, purposes having a Bridewain at his 
house at Crosby near Maryport, on Thursday 
the seventh of May next, where he will be 
happy to see his Friends and Well Wishers, 
for whose amusement there will be a variety 
of races, wrestling matches etc. etc. The 
prizes will be—a Saddle, two Bridles, a pair 
of Gands d’amour Gloves, which, whoever wins 
is sure to be married within the twelve-month; 
a Girdle (ceinture de Venus) possessing qualities 
not to be described, and many other articles, 
sports and pastimes too numerous to mention, 
but which can never prove tedious in the ex- 
hibition. 

Another of the same kind was printed in 
the London Pacquet in 1803: 

PUBLIC BRIDAL. 

Jonathan and Grace Musgrave purpose hay- 
ing a Public Bridal, at Low Lorton Bridge 
End, near Cockermouth, on Thursday, the 
16th June 1803 when they will be glad to see 
their Friends and all who may please to favour 
them with their Company: for whose Amuse- 
ment there will be various Races, for prizes 
of different kinds, and amongst others a Sad- 
dle and Bridle and a Silver-tipt Hunting Horn, 
for Hounds to run for—There will also be 








house was in St. Michael’s alley, Cornhill. 
One of his original hand-bills is preserved in 
the British Museum, and is a curious record 
of a remarkable social innovation. It was as 
follows: 

THE VERTUE OF THE COFFEE DRINK. 

First made and publicly sold in England by 

PASQUA ROSEE. 

The Grain or Berry called Coffee, groweth 
upon little Trees only in the deserts of Arabia. 
It is brought from thence and Drunk general- 
ly throughout all the Grand Seignour’s Do- 
minions. It is a Simple, Innocent Thing, 
composed intoa Drink, by being dried in an 
Oven and Ground to Powder and boiled up 
with Spring Water and about half a Pint of 
it to be Drunk fasting an Hour before, and 
not eating an Hour after, and to be taken as 
Hot as can possibly be endured; the which 
will never fetch the Skin of the Mouth, or 
raise any Blisters by reason.of the Heat. 

The Turks’ drink at Meals and other Times 
is usually Water and their Diet consists much 
of fruit; the acidities whereof are very much 
corrected by this Drink. 

The quality of the Drink is Cold and Dry 
and though it be a drier; yet it neither Heats 
nor Inflames more than hot Posset. It so in- 
closeth the orifice of the Stomach and fortifies 
the Heat within that it is very good to help 
Digestion and therefore is of great use to be 
taken about three or four o’clock Afternoon, 
as well as in the Morning. It much quickens | 
the Spirits and makes the Heart lightsome; it | 
is good against Sore Eyes and better if vou 
hold your Head over it and take in the Steam 
that way. It suppresseth Fumes exceedingly 
and is therefore good against the Head-ache 
and will very much stop any Defluxion of 
Rheums that distil from the Head upon the 
Stomach and so prevent and help Consump- 
tions and the Cough of the Lungs. It is excel- 
lent to cure the Dropsy, Gout and Scurvy. It 
is known by experience to be better than any 
other Drying drink for People in years, or 
Children that hath running Humours upon 
them, as the King’s Evil, &c. It is a most ex- 
cellent Remedy against spleen, Hy pochondri- 
ac Winds and the like. It will prevent Drow- 

, Siness and make one fit for Business if one 
have occasion to Watch, and therefore you 
are not to drink of it after Supper, unless you 
intend to be Watchful, for it will hinder sleep 
for three or four Hours. 

It is observed in Turkey, where this is gen- 
erally Drunk, that they are not troubled with 
Stone, Gout, Dropsey or Scurvy and that 
their Skins are exceeding clear and White. 
It is neither laxative nor Restringent. 

Made and Sold in St. Michael’s Alley, in the 
Cornhill, by Pasqua Rosee, at the Sign of His 
Own Head. 

Though the ‘‘coffee-drink” is vastly more 
popular in these days, the catalogue of its 
‘“‘vertues,” it must be confessed, is not nearly 
so long. Either the berry hath degenerated 
or Mr. Rosee permitted his enthusiasm to run 
away with his pen when he composed the 

above. But he was no greater a master of 
the art of advertisement-writing than a Mr. 
Patence, who combined in himself the accom- 
plishment of tooth-drawer and dancing-mas- 
ter. There seems to be a distant affinity be- 


Leaping, Wrestling &c &c. 


was not of our own cheating, but a made-up 
| one between our parents. 
| father had ruled her with so tough a whip, I 
| could do it with a hickory switch, and for my 
leniency gain her everlasting gratitude. We 
have not lived together six years, and have 
had no offspring except a hearty quarrel ev- 
ery little while. In truth, I found her more 
spirited than I imagined; she was always 
ready ta tally word for word and blow for 
blow, but I never used a switch till the other 
day, always taking my open hand. The och- 
| er day coming home from work. very much 
fatigued and hungry, I found my wife in rath- 
eran unusual fit of passion, scolding some 
pigs that had overset the buttermilk. **Rach- 
el,’’ said I, **make me some coffee.” ‘Go to 
—.,” saidshe. I could notstand this; I had 
never heard her swear before. ‘‘I will chas- 
tise you for that,” says I. **Villain,’’ says 
she, ‘I’m determined to bear no more of your 
ill usage. Instead of using the mild and con- 
ciliatory language which a husband ought to 
use, you always endeavor to beat me into 
measures—touch me with that whip and I will 
leave your house, and take my niggers with 
| me too, so I will.” She had said such things 
| so often that I did not regard her and belabor- 
ed her handsomely. The next morning after 
I had gone out to work, away she bundles 
| sure enough and when I came home at noon, 
I found the house emptied of bag and baggage 
and all the niggers taken but the three that 
were at work with me. Ihave lived happily, 
since however; and she may keep all she 
took, if she will stay at her crook-nosed mam- 
my’s and never trouble my house again. 
J. JOUNSTONE.. 

Lawrence County, Miss., Nov. 1, 1825. 

‘*Symmes’s Hole’’ has enjoyed a celebrity 
equal to that obtained by impeacher Bout- 
well’s ‘thole in the sky,’’ but of modern read- 
ers perhaps not one in a hundred thousand 
ever saw a copy of the original advertisement 
whereby the adventurous ex-captain of infan- 
try promulgated the theory of a hollow globe. 
The following has been recovered from the 
newspaper files of the dead past. It created 
great amusement at the time, and was widely 
copied, but it does not appear that the adver- 
tiser obtained recruits and funds enough to 
justify the search for the hole leading to the 
center of the earth. It was reserved for one 
of Jules Verne’s heroes to find it. 

Light develops light—ad infinitum. 

St. Louis, (Mo. Territory) North America, 

April 10, A. D. 1818. 

To Att Tue Wortp. I declare the earth 
to be hollow and habitable within; containing 
a number of conceniric spheres, one within 
the other, and that their polls are open twelve 
or sixteen degrees. I pledge my life in sup- 
port of this truth, and am ready to explore 
the concave, if the world will support me and 
aid me in the undertaking. 

Joun CLere SYMMES, 
of Ohio, late Captain of Infantry. 

I ask one hundred brave companions, well 
equipped to start for Siberia in autumn, with 
reindeer and sledges, on the ice of the frozen 
sea. I engage we find, a warm country and 
rich land, stocked with thrifty vegetables and 
animals, if not men, on reaching about sixty- 
nine miles northward of latitude 82 degs. We 














Another style of amusement among the rab- 
ble evidently was female pugilism. The fol- 
lowing challenge from one Amazon to another 
appears as early as 1722 ina London paper: 

CuHattence. I, Elizabeth Wilkinson, of 
Clerkenwall, having had some words with 
Hannah Hyfield and requiring satisfaction, do 
invite her to meet me upon the Stage and Box 
me for three Guineas, each Woman holding 
half a Crown in each Hand and the first Wo- 
man that drops the Money to loze the Battle. 

Answer. I Hannah Hyfield, of Newgate 
Market, hearing of the resoluteness of Eliza- 
beth Wilkinson, will:not fail, God willing, to 
give her more Blows than words, desiring 
home Blows, and from her no Favour; she 
may expect a Good Thumping. 

Two American advertisements bearing on 
the subject of domestic felicity deserve a 
place in this collection. In the Hartford 
Courant (General Hawley’s paper), there was 
printed in 1806 the card of Mrs. Thankful 
Hutchins, a Connecticut lady, to the public. | 
It was in answer to the previous advertise- 
ment inthe public journals by her liege lord 


will return in the succeeding spring—v. c. s. 
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WOMAN'S POSITION. 


The World has a good review of the recent 
books of Mrs. Blackwell and Dr. Ames, with 
this conclusion. 

“The truth, perhaps, lies midway between 
the man’s and the woman’s argument. Op- 
posed to the sentimental theory that mater- 
nal and conjugal duties fill the measure of 
woman’s proper sphere, stands the fact that 
thousands of women are debarred by circum- 
stances from becoming wives and mothers, and 
obliged to earn their own sustenance. From 
a purely physiological standpoint, although 
the reproductive function is the distinctive 
characteristic of the female, her organization 
is also adapted toindividual maintenance, her 
bones and muscles are equal in number with 
those of the male, and judging from the lower 
vertebrates, there seem to be no insuperable 
reason why woman’s mortor apparatus should 
be of less use than man’s; indeed in many 
races the grater share of physical labor is per- 
formed by women. But civilization, as we 
are pleased to call it, with its disregard of 
hygienic laws, has for generation after genera- 








that she had fled from his heart and home. 
Thankful justifies her name by the grateful 
tone pervading her announcement that she is 
rid of this exacting spouse. It would be in- 
teresting to know if the Yankee maidens and 
widows with strong inclinations for matrimo- 
ny were really frightened away from thinking | 
of Thomas by the portrait drawn of his pecul- | 
iarities by his indignant fifth: 
East WINpbsor, Conn. 

Thomas Hutchins has advertieed that I 
have absented myself from his bed and board, 
and forbids all persons trusting me on his ac- 
count. I now advertise the public, that the 
same Thomas Hutchins came as a fortune- 
teller into this town abouta year ago, witha 
recommendation which, with some artful 
falsehoods, induced me to marry him. Of the 
four wives he had before me, the last he quar- 
relled away; how the other three came by 


tion tended to the physiological degeneracy 
of womankind. Improper modes of nurture, 
eneivating indolence on the one hand or op- 
pressive overwork on the other, have done 
much to unfit civilized women for even the 
most natural functions of her sex, and it is not 
unlikely that a similarly prolonged course of 
erroneous culture would lead to a similar en- 
feeblement of man. Beyond a question, the 
physical inequality of the sexes does at pres- 
ent exist, and the women who are capable of 
severe and protracted ment:.l or bodily etfort 
are, by their own confession, exceptions to the 
general rule.”’ 





EMANCIPATION IN CUBA. 


A deputation from the Anti-Slavery Society, 
comprising Sir T. Bazley, P. Taylor, Corbett, 
Pease, Kinnaird and Evelyn, all members of 
Parliament, presented a memorial to Lord 





their deaths, he can best inform the public; 
but I caution all widows or maidens against 
marrying him, be their desire for matrimony 
ever so strong. Should he make his advances 
under a feigned name, they may look out for 


a strutting, talkative, feeble, meagre, hatchet- | 


faced fellow, with spindle shanks, and a little 
warped inthe back. Tuankrut Hotcuins. 
A Mississippi gentleman of the flush times 
on the great water-course advertised his tru- 
ant wife with equal severity. Though mani- 








| festly a hearthstone despot he was not with- 
out a sense of candor and humor, and he ap- 
pears to have been as thankful as Thankful in 
his deprivation. The advertisement is unique 
and is copied from the Port Gibson, Miss., 
Correspondent, in an issue of May, 1825: 


Wuereas, thank God, my wife Rachel has 
left my bed and board for the hereafter men- 
tioned provocation, this is to give notice that 
I will pay no debts of her contracting after 
this date. We were married young, the match 





Derby, on the 2d inst., urging on the Govern- 
ment the duty of taking decisive steps by way 
| of friendly mediation to bring about an equi- 
| table termination of the war in Cuba and the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

Mr. Ashley said as the United States had re- 
linquished the idea of annexing Cuba, its good 
offices might be relied on to support this move- 
ment. 

Others of the delegation called attention to 
the atrocities in the coolie traffic. 

Lord Derby replied that ‘*The Government 
had no right to interfere in the coolie question. 
An assertion made by the memorialists, that 
the Cuban war was fast culminating in favor 
of the insurgents, was at least premature. He 
did not think Spain would view any proposi- 
tion of mediation favorably. She would, 
doubtless, answer, ‘‘We must first finish the 
Carlists; then we shall have all our forces dis- 





thought as her | 


| posable for finishing the war in Cuba. At the 
same time,” continued Lord Derby, ‘‘the 
British Government would be very glad to 
avail itself of any prospect that was offered 
for putting an end to the existing state of 
things in Cuba. The emancipation of slaves 
would, no doubt, sooner or later be accom- 
plished. The slave-owners are aware of this, 
and are only fighting for a continuance of the 
present system. He believed that emancipa- 
tion could not be accomplished by itself, but 
must form part of a complete scheme for the 
pacification of the island. The present time, 
therefore, was not favorable for English inter- 
ference. He believed the United States had 
no desire to annex Cuba, but at the same time 
the American Government and people would 
receive any attempt of England to interfere 
between Spain and Cuba with considerable 
suspicion and be apt to put a wrong construc- 
tion upon it.” 





A GOOD DAY'S WORK. 


“A farmer’s wife,’ of Dwight, Ill, sends 
an account of a day’s work good enough for 
two days: 

‘Rose at 4.80; skimmed the milk; fed the 
chickens—has thirty-three young ones, and 
one hundred and fifty eggs nearly ready to 
hatch; got breakfast, which was eaten at six. 
Her sister was to drop corn from the planter; 
and it was arranged that the wife should go to 
the field at ten, while the sister returned to 
the house to mind the baby. So the baby was 
dressed, the dishes washed, the beds made, the 
floor mopped, the setting hens fed, chickens 
killed and prepared for dinner, cookies baked, 
the baby put to sleep and the dinner arranged 
by ten o’ciock; when the wife took the lunch 
and went to the field to relieve her sister. 

After dinner there was the usual routine 
work to do; after which, watering plants and 
other garden-work, occupied her until three 
o’clock. Then she went to the field and 
dropped corn until night. After supper, she 
milked, fed the chickens, baked bread, iron- 
ed, sewed buttons on the husband’s shirts, wa- 
tered the house-plants, crimped the ruffles on 
baby’s Sunday frock and the lace on her own 
best dress, besides other things not enumerat- 
ed here—forgetting nothing that should have 
been done except patching the hole in a mit- 
ten. If the husband has anything like the 
energy of the wife, there is wealth in store for 
that couple, and which it is to be hoped the 
baby will inherit. 


But of course this husband supports his 
wife. E. K. C. 
Providence, R. I. 
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WOMAN A POOR LAW GUARDIAN. 


The election of a woman to be Poor-Law 
Guardian in one of the parishes of London, 
her acceptance of the office, and the conse- 
quent disturbance raised by a malcontent or 
two, show that some of the rights for which 
reformers are contending have been already 
ceded to women by decisions of the English 
courts. There were two women nominated 
to the office in the city; Lady Burdett-Coutts 
in Bethnel Green, where many of her bene- 
factions have been bestowed, and Miss Mer- 
ington, cultivated, handsome and for four 
years devoted to benevolence, in Kensington. 
The first named preferred to withdraw rather 
than face the agitation, but Miss Merington 
stood, and was elected. Of course some of 
the men onthe Board of Guardians objected 
toa feminine colleague, and one of them made 
such threat of ‘“‘lawing,’”’ to use a Yankee 
phrase, that the reformers went to looking up 
precedents, and found one, where a Mrs. 
Stubbs and one of her servants and tenants 
in Staffordshire were both chosen overseers 
of the poor, under the old law. The right of 
the servant was not questioned, but that of 
the landed proprietor was. Brought before 
the court, her counsel adduced authorities 
proving that under English law a woman 
might be and had been Queen, Marshal, Great 
Chamberlain,Constable of England, Champion 
of England,—(an extinct office, whose holder 
used, on an accession to the throne, to go 
forth and challenge any who should question 
the sovereignty of the new monarch)—Com- 
missioner of sewers, Sexton, Governor of a 
work-house, ‘‘Keeper of the prison, of the 
gate-house of dean and chapter of Westmin- 
ster,”’ and Returning Officer of members of 
Parliament. The court did not pass upon all 
these claims of the counsel, but it did on Mrse 
Stubb’s special case, and declared her elec- 
tion sustained. And undoubtedly the same 
result would follow lagal investigation of 
Miss Merington’s right.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 





CONNECTICUT DIVORCE LAW. 


A singular case was recently tried at Wor- 
cester, which involved the force of the Con- 
necticut divorce law. It appears that the 
first wife of Dr. Lyman A. Abbott procured 
a divorce from him in the Massachusetts courts 
six years ago, he being a resident of Connecti- 
cut at that time. The following year he con- 
tracted marriage with another woman in Wor- 
cester, where he has since resided, and an 
indictment for polygamy was found against 
him. The prosecution held that according to 
the laws of Massachusetts, Abbott had no 
right to marry again. It was claimed in de- 
fense however, that he was so entitled by the 
revised statutes of Connecticut, of which 
State he was a bona fide resident at the time of 
the divorce; and that he brought this status 
or acquired right with him when he subse- 
quently moved to Worcester. The defense 
was sustained by the court, on the ground 











that the divorce court which separated the 
first wife must have known Abbott's privilege 
as a Connecticut man, and the Massachusetts 
statutory prohibition of a second marriage 
without leave clearly excepted instances like 
this. 


DO 


WOMEN TEACHERS APPRECIATED. 


In a recent contribution to a London paper, 
Prof. Bonamy Price pays a high compliment 
to our public school system. Speaking of the 
Normal Schools of America, he says: ‘The 
success in training teachers of the highest 
order is often most remarkable. Whilst the 
promoters of the higher education of women 
are almost brought to a stand-still in England 
for lack of efficient teachers, in America 
large public schools are conducted by women, 
whose qualities as teachers deserve the great- 
est admiration.” These warm words of en- 
dorsement from so distinguished a person ag 
Professor Price will be fully appreciated by 
our American lady teachers, who are doing so 
much, and doing it so well, to train the youth 
of this country.—N. £. Journal of Education, 





PHYSIOLOGICAL BUGBEARS. 


Writers like Dr. Clarke and Dr. Ames over- 
rate the importance of the isolated cases on 
which their entire argument is based, and ex- 
aggerate the evils against which they warn 
us. It is more than likely that the laboring 
classes, females as well as males, have enjoy- 
ed their share of improvements in social ar- 
rangements which are continually going on, 
and their condition will go on improving from 
time to time as rapidly as the condition of oth- 
er classes. And while we should not, on that 
account, intermit our efforts to contribute to 
such improvement, we need not, on the oth- 
er hand, give way to the fear that the consti- 
tutions of our women are being undermined, 
or transmuted, to the permanent injury of the 
nation.—Jewish Messenger. 


VIVISECTION RESTRICTED. 


A bill recently introduced into the English 
House of Lords, ‘‘for regulating the practice 
of vivisection,” proposes to enact that vivi- 
section shall be performed only in places reg- 
istered for the purpose, that an inspector of 
anatomy may at any time visit and inspect 
these places, and that vivisection shall not be 
performed on any animal unless anesthetics 
are employed. A justice of the peace, on re- 
ceiving information on oath that there is rea- 
sonable ground to believe that vivisections 
are performed in an unregistered place, may 
grant a search-warrant. Offenses against the 
act are to be punishable by a penalty not ex- 
ceeding twenty pounds, and they may be 
prosecuted before a court of summary juris- 
diction. 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN KANSAS. 


In Kansas the husband and wife, under the 
law, enjoy equal rights and privileges in all 
things, save the right to the elective franchise. 
The wife holds the property she had at the 
time of her marriage, and all she acquires 
afterward in her own right, the same as the 
husband does. The wife may buy, sell and 
trade and carry on business the same as her 
husband; and when she dies her property de- 
scends one-half to her husband, and one-half 
to her children, and if no children, then the 
whole goes to her husband. The same rule 
applies to wife and children in case of the 
death of the husband. 


RESULTS OF THE WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 


At the Missouri State Temperance Conven- 
tion, Mary M. Cleary read an essay on the re- 
sults of the women’s crusades, in which she 
claimed that “the crusades of last year were of 
divine inspiration, that they were designed to 
preserve the morals of the people, and that 
they occasioned the closing of seven distiller- 
ies and five hundred and ninety-seven saloons 
in ten districts of Ohio, but the most benefi- 
cial result was the impetus they gave to the 
temperance cause throughout the whole coun- 
try. If women without any direct political 
power have been able to do so much, how ef- 
fectual tl eir influence would be if armed with 
the ballot.” 


THE BESSEMER SALOON A FAILURE. 








Bessemer’s swinging saloon is for the present 
a failure, although Mr. Bessemer still regards 
his invention as practicable and will continue 
his experiments. For some reason or other 
the saloon oscillates satisfactorily only when 
the vessel is made to rock in smooth water. 
When she rocks from natural causes in a sea 
way the result is not pleasant in its effects 
upon the sea-sick passengers. Moreover, the 
ship steers so badly that she has once, at least 
damaged the pier at Calais, and does not show 
such a capacity for speed as was intended and 
expected. 


BISHOP HAVEN’S ADDRESS. 


New movements seem to require the inspira- 
tion of the tribune and the magnetism of the 
eloquent orator. Bishop Haven opened the 
discussion on Woman’s Suffrage this year with 
a fine speech. Many good things and true 
were said during its protracted services, and 
some things that did not seem so good or wise; 
but all reforms bring special truths, at times, 
out of their relations. Time and Providence 
adjust these things, however, and the right 
ultimately conquers.—Zion’s Heraid, 
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HOW TO GET SLEEP. 


Mr. Frank Buckland, in his ‘* Essay in Land 
and Water,’’ says: We read of Bismarck 
that “‘ his old foe, insomnia, still tenaciously 
clings to him. He passes whole nights wak- 
ing. At morning dawn, slumber, if, not sleep, 
comes at last, but day finds him weary and 
unfit for work, yet with mountains of work to 
get through.”” Having paid considerable at- | 
tention to this important question of being | 
able to procure sleep, I venture to record | 
what I know about it. 

‘The human frame cannot do without sleep. 
I believe the reason is that the mysterious 
property—for want of a better name we call 
it “* vital energy ’’ —gradually leaks out dur- 
ing the day. During sleep the machinery of 
the body, especially the brain, becomes re- 
charged with it. The cause of not being able 
to sleep—I write now of people in good health 
and hard workers with their brains—is that 
the brain cannot, so to speak, 
but it continues to act, more or less. My 
father, when writing the ‘‘ Bridgeport Treat- 
ise,” had his own way of working. He was 
an excessively busy man during the day, and 
had only the night hours in which he could 
write. He generally dined at seven o’clock, 
and immediately after dinner went to sleep 
for two or three hours. He then got up and 
worked on until two or three o’clock in the 
morning. Just before retiring he took some 
light pudding or a sandwich, with cocoa or 
milk. Thus healways slept well, as the blood 
was diverted from the brain to the stomach. 

“J have no hesitation in saying that the 
proper thing to do is to go to sleep immediate- 
ly (or at least very soon) after the meal of the 
day. All animals always go to sleep, if they 
are not disturbed, after eating. This is es- 
pecially noticeable in dogs; and the great 
John Hunter showed by an experiment that 
digestion went on during sleep more than when 
the animal was awake and going about. This 
is his experiment: He took two dogs and gave 
them both the same quantity of food. One 
of them was then allowed to go to sleep, the 
other was taken out hunting. At the end of 
three or four hours he killed both of these 
dogs. The food in the stomach of the dog 
which had been asleep was quite digested; in 
that of the one which had been hunting the 
food was not digested at all. 

“This fact, I think, shows the advisability 
of going to sleep immediately after eating. 
This ignored fact always occurs to my mem- 
ory when I see old gentlemen nodding over 
their wine. Nature says tothem “ go to bed.”’ 
They will not go to bed, but still nature will 
not allow her law to be broken, so she sends 
them to sleep sitting in their chairs. People, 
therefore, who feel sleepy after dinner ought 
to dine late and go straight to bed when a 
sleepy feeling comes over them. 

**Most good folks, however, do the worst 
possible thing imaginable; they retire al- 
together into the drawing room, and then, to 
make matters worse, they drink tea and cof- 
fee. Now, I regard tea and coffee, when 
taken at night, to be poison to certain consti- 
tutions. It is very wellin the morning, but 
is very bad at night. The reason why tea 
and coffee should not be taken at night is that 
the one contains an alkaloid called theine, and 
the other contains an alkaloid called caffein. 
These two alkaloids, taken into the system, 
stimulate the brain, and do not allow it to go 
to rest. I speak of this from experience. If 
I take, thoughtlessly, a cup of tea or coffee | 
after five o’clock in the evening, going to bed | 
at eleven, I cannot go to sleep; and if the | 
brain does fall asleep, the alkaloid will wake 
it up in about an hour or two. Sleeplessness, 
therefore, is usually caused by tea or coffee, 
though, strange to say, tea and coffee actually 
send some people into sopnd slumber.”’ 











LOOKING FOR HER HUSBAND'S ESTATE. 


About three weeks ago, Robert Wallace, 
who was employed in Butchertown, Cal., b 
the wholesale firm of Dunphy & Hildreth, 
butchers, as foreman, was thrown from his 
horse, and fell on his head. After a day’s 
confinement, he resumed his work, however, 
as if nothing had occurred. In about two 
weeks, however, he was compelled to take to 
his bed again, and in a day he died. A post 
mortem examination was held, and it was as- 
certained that his skull was fractured for a 
distance of two inches, although no outward 
indication of the injury had been manifested. 
After her husband’s death, Mrs. Wallace was 
compelled to borrow money to pay the funer- 
al expenses, as she did not know where her 
husband kept his money. After his burial, 
however, she made inquiries respecting it, 
but much to her astonishment, she could not 
ascertain any information about it. Her hus- 
band had been in the employ of Dunphy & 
Hildreth for a number of years, at a salary of 
from $300 to $400 per month. He had been 
the most temperate of men, had not been ex- 
travagant in household expenditures, and al- 
though he was not communicative on such 
matters, she concluded that he was accumu- 
lating a fortune in the bank. According to a 
modest estimate made by herself, she conclud- 
ed that at the time of his death he must have 
been worth about $20,000. She learned that 
he had allowed the major portion of his sala- 
Ty to remain in his employer’s hands, bearing 





| ative has taken to preaching. 


‘*go down,, | 





interest, and invested in the business. 
interviewed those gentlemen, and was inform- 
ed that they had settled with her husband 
some time before his death, and that a very 
trifling sum was the aggregate ef their in- 
debtedness to him. She is in a quandary, 
and is advertising for information respecting 
her husband's business affairs. —Alta California. 


A WOMAN PREACHING IN ENGLAND. 


Joh» Bull says that another clergyman’s rel- 
‘*Miss Laura 
Addiscott, who delivered the addresses at | 
Deptford on Sunday week, is the youngest | 
daughter of Mr. J. L. Addiscott, and niece of 
the late Rev. H. Addiscott, of St. Paul’s, | 
Taunton. She is of middle hight, and ap- | 
parently about eighteen years of age. She | 
conducted the services without any aid from | 
others. She gave out hymns, prayed with | 





great fervor, and read the Scriptures admira- 
bly. In the evening she took her text from a 
The address lasted over | 


portion of Mark vi. 
three-quarters of an hour. Her appeals were 
forcible, her illustrations homely, usually the 
result of personal observation, and, as a rule, 
were well chosen and well applied.” 





MAINE AND MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following good words spoken of Maine 
in contrast with Massachusetts, appeared in 
the Boston Traveller : 

Allow me to call the attention of your read- 


| ers to the thought that Massachusetts, which 


has ever taken on herself the glory of originating 
and advancing moral sentiments and reforms, 
seems to be losing that renown. Twice has 
the Pine Tree State won the laurels, first in 
enacting the Prohibitory law, and secondly 
in advancing the interest of Woman. 

When will Massachusetts give women the 
position that Maine has? Its Legislature has 
passed a bill giving women the power of Jus- 
tices of the Peace, and it has also allowed one 
woman, the Rev. Miss Lorenzo Haynes, of 
Hallowell, to act as Chaplain both of the State 
Legislature and of the National Soldier’s 
Home. Are the Maine legislators doing more 
for the progress of the Woman’s cause than 
are those of our own State? It surely seems 
so, but it ought not to be so; our legislators 
ought to be as wise, as just, and as honorable 
as are those of any other State. 

Let Massachusetts not make any retrograde 
movements. Let her history read well in the 
future; and if she would not have her glory 
taken from her and given to another, she must 
be fully aroused to right legislation on the 
questions of the day. M. E. W. 8. 





DR. CUYLER MAKING PROGRESS. 


It is but a few years since the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention in this city was turned in- 
toa bedlam by the appearance of a woman 
onits platform. Dr. Cuyler was then, as new, 
a prominent champion of the cause, and we 
have never heard that he protested at that 
time against clearing Metropolitan Hall by 
the police in order to get rid of one lady 
speaker, and she an ordained preacher of the 
sospel! But now we are glad to see that Dr. 
Cuyler, speaking of the attractions of the 
National Temperance Convention, which met 
in Chicago on Tuesday, refers with evident 
satisfaction to ‘‘one element visible there, 
which has never been seen in any previous 
convention of the temperance forces.”’ ‘‘For 
the first time (?) in the history of the reform 
women’s voices will be heard in an ‘ecumeni- 
cal council.’ Several of the most prominent 
ladies in the effort to dissuade men from drink- 
ing and selling liquor are among the delegates.” 


After such a change as this in so short a time, 


we do not despair of seeing the Doctor, ‘‘for- 


| getful of the things that are behind,”’ rushing 


with eager zeal into the front rank of the 
friends of Woman Suffrage. “It is the first 
step that costs,’’ as Dr. Cuyler found when he 
invited Miss Smiley to his pulpit; and when 
that step has been taken, all the rest follows, 
of course, in due time.—Christian Union. 


- _———— —— 


A BIGOTED OPPONENT. 


A reader of the Chicago Tribune inquired 
of that paper at follows: ‘*‘What authority 
has a woman to teach the Bible? God says: 
‘But I suffer not a woman to teach, nor usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in silence.’ 
In some of the churches of Chicago, the head 
class at Sunday-school is taught by a woman. 
Also on week-days, there are Bible classes 
taught by women in some of those churches 
and elsewhere. But it has been said, in reply 
to inquiries made about this kind of Bible 
teaching, that it is a good work, and that it 
would be wrong to hinder it. Now may I ask 
you, Which is right? What God says; or 
this good work that Woman does.”’ 





WHY NOT WOMEN FREE-MASONS? 


There may be about 10,000 “‘lodges,” extant 
in all countries, and about a million of mem- 
bers included in these—a million of men, and 
not one woman. That last fact certainly 
seems sufficiently Cabiric and Oriental; but 
it seems rather open to correction. In the 
West, during the middle ages, many wives of 
the Culdees were members of the ‘‘cults,”’ or 
‘*‘guilds,’’ along with their husbands and kin- 
dred, as may be read in a history of the guild 
recently published by the ‘‘Early English So- 
ciety,’ and this is one of the old fashions of 
the order of workmen, which may be re- 
stored with perfect archaic propriety and the 
most agreeable social effect. If his royal 


She | please, by means of a ceremony which need 


not be at all of aterrible nature, to make her 
royal highness, the Princess Alexandria, a 
Freemason of the grand lodge of London, 
the happy innovation would be adopted with 
alacrity in England and this country and 
everywhere else, giving the ancient ‘‘craft’’ 
a new charm, and the prospect of brighter 
days anda more attractive history. —Erchange. 





—_—<—— 


A NOBLE-HEARTED BISHOP. 


It has sometimes happened, that men of rad- 
ical opinions, on being elevated to places of 
distinction and influence, have suddenly be- | 


| come conservative and turned their backs | 


upon their former selves. Bishop Haven, of | 
the Methodist Church, is a man of another | 
sort. He has the courage to be just as radi- 
cal now as he was while he was simply a | 
| preacher and an editor. Those who thought | 
that by making him a bishop, they could | 
withdraw him from association with reformers | 
; and agitators, have found themselves mis- | 
taken. At the call of the Woman Suffragists | 
he appears on their platform, not to patronize | 
the cause by a cold dignity, but to speak for | 
it earnest and sensible words. At Boston, | 


| last week, according to the report in the | 
| Globe, he made an earnest appeal for extend- | 


| 
ing the ballot to Woman, in spite of the con- | 


temptuous sneers of undeveloped men. ‘‘Be- 
yond our northern border of 3000 miles,” he | 


| said, ‘tis the dominion of a Queen whose word | 


could set armies in motion all over the world. | 
The greatest nation on the globe is governed | 
by a woman, and has been so governed for | 
thirty years. If a woman, selected for honor | 
only by the accident of birth, can rule so well 
and so long, don’t youthink women chosen to | 
public trust by ballot can do as nobly here in | 
America? Suppose, for instance, that Mrs. | 
Livermore was Governor of Massachusetts. | 
The State would be well ruled, the laws faith- | 
fully executed. Suffrage by birth could give 
no such success in government as Woman’s | 
representation by ballot. Don’t say that vot | 
ing will unsex women. Their absence from | 
the polls has unmanned man. Not a boy of 
the host who went out to fight for freedom 
but, like Colonel Shaw, found in Woman’s in- | 
spiration strength to march even to death. 
Be sure that women will be as faithful by the 
polls as in the field. Let believers in the re- 
form push the work forward. The Suffrage 
of women would do much to regenerate the | 
South, and by placing upon them new respon- | 
sibilities will change and elevate the character | 
of the women who have been bitter foes. | 
Massachusetts must lead the column of reform 
if she is faithful to her traditions; and, unless 
women have given up their belief in duty and 
destiny, the Woman Suffrage cause will reap 
most glorious fruit from this anniversary.’’— 
Christian Union. 





CRUEL DOCTOR AMES. 


Just as the age was congratulating itself 
that Woman’s quickness of perception, delica- 
cy of touch, and deftness of manipulation 
were at last appreciated and made available 
by the world and herself,—just as it had set- | 
tled down to the comfortable conviction that 
Woman was relieved from the hard choice be- | 
tween the schoolroom, the needle and domes- | 
tic service,—that she might, if she preferred, | 
become a type setter, a telegrapher, or a count- | 
er of bank notes,—just at this point enters | 
Dr. Ames, declaring that not one of these 
things can be allowed, and that it will not be 
the fault of the medical profession if they are 
not prohibited by law. | 

We confess to a feeling of discouragement. | 
The progress of the age is all wrong, then, so 
far as Woman is concerned; Woman can nei- | 
ther be educated nor get her living. The | 
rich, the favored few, are of course exempt | 
from the perils pointed out by these gentle- | 
men, but what is to become of the great mid- a 
dle and the poorer classes? Those who look | 
to our public schools for an education, and | 
who hope and expect after obtaining it to earn | 
their own living? There seems nothing for it 
but a return to first principles. Woman isthe | 
weaker vessel, her only hope marriage—and | 
careful preservation in a glass case ever after- | 
wards. This failing, let her take in washing; | 
anything above this, anything involving men- 
tal concentration, is ruinous to her sensitive | 
organization: !—Minneapolis Tribune. 
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WHAT IT COSTS | TO BE A WOMAN. 


The New England Seurnal of Education gives | 


the number of male and female teachers em- | 
ployed in the public schools of Maine in 1874, 
as follows: ‘‘In summer, males 161, females 
4366; in winter, males 1928, females 2367; to- 
tal, males, 2089, females 6733. The average 
wages of male teachers, per month, excluding 
board, was $36.17; the average wages of fe- 
male teachers, excluding board, was only 
$16.20."" Thus, although more than three- 
fourths of all the teaching was done by wo- 
men, yet the men drew $75,559.13 of the pay, 
while the women received only $109,074.60. 
The average attendance of children at the 
summer schools was 98,744, at the winter 
schools, 108,478. This shows that the great | 
decrease of male teachers in summer is solely 
due to larger compensation obtained else- 
where, notwithstanding they have secured the 
lion’s share of pay. Women only are employ- 











highness, the Prince of Wales, would only 


ed because they work for less than half pay. 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
Auburndale, (near Boston,) gh Attractive 
home; best instruction in all branches; cial care 
of health, manners and morals; nearty | ull, Next 
year begins Sept. 23. Address early. 


CHARLES C. BRAGDON, PRINCIPAL. 
23 —17t 


Dr. NICHOLS’ 


Wrought 
lron 
Furnace. 


INVENTED BY 
Dr. Jas. R. Nichols, 
Editor of Boston Journal of 
Chemistry. 


Valuable information 
s* upon the subject of heating 
contained in our new Pam- 
phiet. Sent to any address 
upon ‘application. 


LE BOSQUET BROS., 
Haverhill, Mass., and 14 Bedford Street, Boston. 
23—4t 











\POND'S| 


Hear: for I will speak of excellent thingy.” 


CURES 
Piles—Blind or Bleed- 
ing. Inflammations and 
Uleerations. Hemorrhage 


POND'S “tines, towers, Kianeys,” 


EXTRACT | Womb, &c. Congestions. 





Enlargements, 


INVALUABLE FOR 


Dysentery & Rheumatism. 
Inflammation of Eyes & Eye- 
The Peoples’ | !4s. Inflammation of the Ova- 
mes. Vaginal Leucorrhea. 

Varicose Veins. Sore 
Nipples. 


Remedy, for 
| Internal and 
External Use. 








POND’S EXTRACT isforsaleby all First-class 
Druggists, and recommended by all Druggists, 
— and everybody who has ever 
u 

| pamphlet containing History and Uses mailed free 
on application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 


POND’S EXTRACT CO., 
New York and London. 
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Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country with CrRcULATION, RATES, 
&c., invaluable to all who desire to spend their mon- 
ey to BEST POSSIBLE ADTANTAGE Sent, post 
free, for 25 cents in paper, 50 cents in cloth. Ad- 
dress, T.C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agen’, 
106 WASHINGTON 8St., Boston. 


SUI GENERIS. 
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MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED vs: UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS | | 


»» DIPLOMA OF HONOR 7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to commnand a wide sale there. 


awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
ALWAY trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been »ix in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
B hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
ESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opiniors of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSIST take any other. Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often 11 very hard to sell something else, 
with most important improve- 
uty STY LES ments ever made. New 
© an nation Stops. Superb 
agere ond other Cases cf new ee 


PIANO- HARP CABINET ORGAN <-: 


quisite combination of these instrum 
TS. Orgars —rr for cash ; or 
EASY for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 
AL E and Cireulars, with full partic- 
= = be Address MASON & 
sou a ORGAN C Tremont Street, BOS- 
; 25 Union Sguare NEW YORK; or 80 & & 
p+ tk 8t., CHICAGO. 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading Americ: Newspaper.” 


The Best Advertising Medium. 


Daily $10 a year. Semi-Weekly $3. Weekly $3. 
POSTAGE FREE TO THE SUBSCRIBER. by yy ~~ 
Copies and advertising rates free. Weekly, in clubs 
of thirty or more, only $1, postage paid. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, N. Y. 2—ly 
DVERTISING: Cheap: Geod: Systemat- 
ic.—All persons who contemplate making con- 
tracts 3 with newspapers for the insertion of advertise- 
ments, should send 25 Cents to Geo. P. Rowell & 
Co.,41 Park Row, New York, fortheir PAM PHLET- 
BOOK (ninety-seventh edition), containing lists of 
over 2000 newspapers and estimates, showing the cost. 
Advertisements taken for leading papers, in man 
States at a tremendous reduction from publishers" 
rates. Get the book. 2—ly 


MADAME SECOR. M.D. 


Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all Diseases of Women. Can- 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 
A. M. until 4 P. 
Thousand of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her oflice. The poor treated 
ratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false 
nducements held out to the suffering. One — 
ation decides the cure. 7—ly 


SARAH A. COLBY. M.D., 


Uffice--17 Hanson Street, 
4 few doors from Tremont Street Boston. 


tH Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
«sonal skill and long experieuce wn the 
Treatment and Core of nll D'sensen. 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M., Wednesdays 














and Saturdays excepted. 2—ly 
UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS 
Y FA L OF THE 
> QD Family Favorite 





| SEWING 
MACHINE! 


Probably no Sewing Machine ever was, or ever 
will be put upon the market, that in so short a time 
will gain such immense Popularity and success as 
has this machine, and all because it is 80 SIMPLE, 
EASY TO RUN, and will do ALL KINDS of sewing. 

No person should buy a machine without first ex- 
amining It. Our 


New G. F. No. 2 


runs without noise, and is adapted to both Family 
and Manufacturing purposes. 
Special inducements to agents. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Formerly 349, now 533 Washington Street, 
14—34t JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager, Boston, 


Music Books for the People. 


Father Kemp’s Old Folk’s Concert Tunes, (40 cts.) 
CONTINENTAL HARMONY. $1.50. 

Ye Old Folke’s Note Bookes are printed at our 
Shoppe, from whence we send them, Poste-Payde, 
on ye receipt of ye retaile price. Olde and Younge 
love ye Ancient tunes. 


POPULAR CANTATAS. 


And more popular every season, are ESTHER, THE 
BEAUTIFUL PSuses, (50 cts], DANIEL, (50 cts), BEL- 
SHAZZAR’s FEAST, [50 cts}, FLOWER QUEEN, [75 
cts], aetna ($1 00], HAYMAKeRS, [$1.10], CULPRIT 
Fay, [$ 1.00}, eed AL EntTuusiAst, [50 a IN- 
TER EVENING ENTERTAINMENT, [$1.00] y be 
given with or without costumes. 


FINE COLLECTIONS OF EASY MUSIC. 

Winner's Band of Four. $1.00. 
Masical Garland, Violin, Piano ace’m’t. $2.50 
Musical Flowers. Flute, “ a“ $2.50 
Vielin Amusement-. $1.50. 
Flute Bouquets. $1.50. 

Sold by all the principal music dealers, Sent 
post-free, for retail price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo, Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo, 

Boston. 711 BROADWAY, N. Y. 








WOMAN'S HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF CHICAGO. 

The Fifth Annual Course of Lectures will com- 
mence on Tuesday, October 6, 1874, and continue 
twenty weeks. This Institution offers to Ladies de- 
siring a thorough medical education first-class factli- 





ties for its accomplishment, Dissecting material 
abundant; hospital and clinical advantages unsur- 
MARTH. THOMPSON, M. D., Correspond- 


assed, 
Ing See’y, 338 W. Washinuton St., Chie ago. 2—tt 25—tf 


Woman's Medical College _ 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMAR 


Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue. oar o 
Sth 4treet, 


NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the olinior at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare ano 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train— 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annnallv. 

For announcements and particulars address the Sete 
retary of the Faculty, 

Dr. Emily Ftlackwell, 
ae Second Avenue. New Vork City 
Jan. 










> ieantiful I French on Chromos, size 9xll 
mounted ready for framing, sent paid 
for ONE DOLLAR. Grandest 
chance ever offered to Agents. For partic- 
ulars send stamp. Address F. P. Gluck, 
New Pa Mass. 


EALTH LIFT 











THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM for LADIES 
and GENTLEMEN in Ten Minates once a Day. 





Doubles the Strength in Three Months. 
DOES NOT FATIGUE NOR EXHAUST. 
REFRESHES AND INVICORATES, | 
Removes Dyspepsia and Indigestion: 
TONES THE NERVOUS SYSTEM, | 
IMPROVES THE CIRCULATION. 
WARMS THE EXTREMITIES, ! 
INCREASES THE CENERAL VITALITY. 
Recommended by Leading Physicians. 
Call and investigats. or send for full particulars, 





HEALTH-LIFT CO., 46 E 24th St., New "ork. 
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We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty-dollar sewing maehine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to anv 
+ Nene will send us forty new subscribers, at $2.50 
each. 


EACH subscriber will find the date at which his 
subscription expires on his paper. When he pays his 
aunual subscription, the changed date of the paper 
will be his receipt. 


The l’ennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman's JouRNAL for sale. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


Subscribers who are in arrears for the WOMAN'S 
JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their 
subscriptions. The change of date on the wrapper of 
the paper will be their receipt. 


To any one who will send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we wili give a Wil- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing machine of which the market 
price is $60. 





CENTENNIAL OF THE BATTLE OF BUNKER 
HILL. 


The 17th of June, 1875, came clear and beau- 
tiful. Boston, with the towns annexed, 
had made ample preparations for all the ma- 
terial honor which could be paid to Massachu- 
setts’ greatest day. On the houses, all along 
the streets, on the Common, and on all the pub- 
lic buildings, the flags of all the nations of the 
earth were grouped with ‘‘the stars and 
stripes,” peacefully floating to welcome the 
hundredth birth of the day which found men 
80 possessed with the love of liberty and of 
justice that they gladly offered life itself as 
the price they would pay, so only they and 
their children could have and hold those great 
blessings. 

The military procession, which outnumber- 
ed many times the whole fighting force at 
Bunker Hill a hundred years ago, marched 
with only the duty of peace, in long, beauti- 
ful files, to martial music, which filled the air 
and reminded every listener of the brave old 
time, and of the brave old example which to- 
day asks for imitators. 

Seats, (for which the Mayor appointed a 
special inspector, to make sure that they were 
strong,) were arranged all along the route of 
the procession, to accommodate the throng 
that came in from all the country round. As 
far as possible, arrangements were made for | 
the comfort of all. 

The Battle of Bunker Hill belongs espe- 
cially to the Woman Suffragists. They are 
contending for the very same principles, and 
carry success with every defeat—But the 
Centennial celebration of the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill, like that of Concord and Lexington, 
was made by men who refuse to women the 
rights for which men died on that memorable 
battle-field, rights for which women have peti- 
tioned nearly thirty years, all in vain. 

Men who are tyrants themselves give no 
lessons for liberty, and cowards do not teach 
courage. But, for all of that, the love of lib- 
erty survives, and the sense of justice grows 
apace. And younger men, who are more 
courageous than these, and who love liberty 
and justice for their own sake, will supersede 
those who to-day deny equal rights to women. 
Our battle will be fought. Victory will 
perch upon our banner; and the principles 
which made Bunker Hill sacred forever, will 
find universal application. kn & 








MORE VOTERS NEEDED. 


“We have too many voters already,” say 
the opponents of Woman Suffrage. We say, 
on the contrary, that more voters are impera- 
tively needed. Look, for example, at the elec- 
tion which took place in the city of Bos- 
ton only last week. That election was of | 
more practical importance to the inhabitants 
than any that has occurred for many years. It 
was to decide whether a Board of Commis- 
sioners should be appointed by the Mayor | 
with unlimited power to lay out Parks and, in 
connection with the Common Council, to buy 
land for that purpose. Extensive projects 
have been already made public, involving an 
expenditure of many millions of dollars, for a 
chain of Parks surrounding the outskirts of 
the city, and a number of wealthy corpora- 
tions and real estate dealers are urging its 
adoption. These proprietors, having embarked 
largely in speculative purchases of real-es- 
tate, find themselves unable to make sales. 
Business is dull. Collections are slow. Few | 
people have any money to spare for invest- | 
ment. So it is intended that the city shall re- | 
lieve these people from a load of unproduc- 
tive real estate and shall assume by taxation 
and the issue of bonds, the interest and prin- 
cipal, of their indebtedness. 

These purchases are proposed at a time when 
the city already owes forty-three million 
dollars, when taxes have in many cases been 
increased two-fold within three years and are 
so oppressive that there is universal com- 
plaint, and when eight millions of dollars are 
about to be spent in extending the water sup- 
ply to the suburbs recently annexed. In short 
this election was to decide whether the public 
burthens, already oppressive, shall be enorme 
ously and indefinitely increasel. For every- 
body knows that the Commissioners and Couns 

cil will be subjected to a pressure which is mor- 
ally certain to result in extensive real-estate 
investments on the part of the City of Boston. 








or folly of this park legislation. There are 
strong arguments upon both sides, But we 
call attention to the importance of the issue 
and the gravity of the election. Surely a 
full expression of public opinion was desira- 
ble in this particular case, where the decision 
will affect the cost of living toevery man, wo- 
man and child in Boston, rich or poor, for 
generations to come! Now let us see by what 
number and class of persons the decision was 
actually made ? 

Boston contains a population of 360,000. 
It has 57,045 registered voters, besides 75,009 
disfranchised women whose representatives 
these voters are supposed to be. How many 
men voted? Here is the answer, 





Registered 
Ward Ves. No. Total Votes. Voters. 

1 110 224 334 5140 

2 151 210 361 2922 
3 141 127 268 2714 
4 179 ry | 250 2029 
5 130 3 164 1183 
6 295 115 410 2699 
7 226 133 359 2712 
ral 118 49 167 2155 
9 288 8&3 371 3216 
10 299 90 389 2895 
11 312 111 23 3738 
12 173 268 441 4627 
13 14 87 201 1535 
14 189 159 348 2904 
15 256 75 331 2773 
16 146 7 243 3261 
17 312 76 388 2187 
19 265 11 276 1151 
20 106 88 1% 2204 
21 96 234 330 2561 
22 89 55 ies} 2439 
Total 3995 2397 6392 57,045 


In other words, only one voter out of nine 
voted atall. Out of the entire population of 
Boston less than one person in fifty voted. 

Now of whom were these voters composed ? 
Very largely of the owners of real-estate pro- 
posed to be sold to the city, and of real-es- 
tate adjoining which will thereby be enhanced 
in value. In every ward there were men 
thus situated working hard all day to secure 
affirmative votes. In other words, the affirma- 
tive votes were largely given from interested 
motives, while the negative votes represented 
convictions only. ‘*Whatis everybody’s busi- 
ness is nobody’s business.’’ Instead of feel- 
ing surprised at the plurality of 1598 votes 
for parks, our only wonder is that it was not 
larger. 

That the election was largely controlled by 
private interest is evidenced by the fact that 
there was an overwhelming vote against 
parks in ward 1, 2, 12, and 21, where there is 
no land to be taken, and where a mass of 
poor people reside whose health it is proposed 
to improve by parks several miles distant; 
while, in wards where the new parks are pro- 
posed, the affirmative vote was proportionally 
heavy. As usual, it was the richer class, not 
the poorer, that voted to impose public bur- 
thens which, in the long run, fall most heavily 
upon the smallest incomes. 

Now to call so small a vote, and one so large- 
ly influenced by private interest, an expression 
of public opinion is mere nonsense. The 
park question had not been discussed to any 
great extent by the press. Not one voter in 
five knew or remembered that there was any 
such question submitted. It was an expres- 
sion of public apathy and indifference. 

But, suppose the women of Boston had 
also been voters, as they are to-day in every 
city of Great Britain upon similar questions, 
what would have been the result? The vote 
would at least have been doubled. Instead 
of 6500 votes we should have had 13,000. And 
these votes, whether for or against the pur- 
chase of parks, would have been given from 
conviction not from interest, because women 
are not speculators. But in point of fact 
Woman Suffrage would have increased the 
vote fourfold in number and tenfold in signifi- 
cance. Just asa fire of a few sticks is hard 
to kindle and easy to suppress, while a fire of 
a lumber-yard is easy to kindle and hard to 
suppress, so while the circle of political inter- 
est is numerically limited and confined toa 
class it does not express the average public 
sentiment of community except in moments 
of intense public excitement, just when that 
public sentiment is least reliable. But when, 
by the Impartial Suffrage of men and women, 
the circle of political interest and responsibili- 
ty shall have been vastly widened and ex- 
tended into every household, we shall obtain 
a far more general and unbiased expression of 
the public sentiment of the community, than 
we can ever attain by the Suffrage of men 
alone. H. B. B, 


———___—__-<Peer ——$—$$___—_—___. 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN INDIANA. 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Indi- 
ana Woman Suffrage Association, met in 
Ballinger’s Hall, Liberty, on Tuesday, May 
25th, and continued through two days and 
evenings. Mary F. Thomas, M. D., presided. 
The meeting opened with prayer by Dr. 
Moore. Introductory remarks by the Presi- 
dent, giving a report of the work in the State 
during the year, showed that much labor had 
been expended in a quiet but energetic way, 
without ostentation or display. The aim of 
the Association was stated to be to educate 
the popular mind in the principles of justice 
to Woman. Minutes of last Annual Meeting 
were read by the Secretary, after which the 
usual Committeeson Business were appointed 


as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS. 
Mrs. Louise V. Boyd, Mrs. Mary T. Clark, 
Mrs. M. V. Berg, Mr. J. M. Stanton, and 





We do not propose to discuss the wisdom 


Mr. J. Crawford. 


BUSINESS. 
Mrs. Helen V. Austin, Mrs. Mary Tappin, 
Mr. Crist. 
FINANCE. 
Wm. Tappin and J. P. Kennedy. 
While the Committee was preparing resolu- 


tory of the rise and progress of the Suffrage 
Cause, which she proceeded to do ina yery ef- 
fective manner to an audience anxious to hear 
and learn. The Committee on Resolutions re- 
ported quite a number of strong resolutions, 
which elicited much discussion from the mem- 
bers of the Convention, but space will forbid 
my giving more than one or two. 

Resolved, That the progress of Woman in 
the arts and sciences, in literature, morality, 
etc., has been equal to that of her brother 
man, taking into consideration her chances of 
improvement and the liberty allowed her. 

tesolved, That we congratulate the voters 
of the United States on the enjoyment of the 
Right of Suffrage, and commend them for 
the great Centenary celebration of the estab- 
lishment of Right which they are about to 
hold. But we do earnestly protest against the 
action of the Indiana Legislature by which 
they have made appropriations for that pur- 
ue of money collected in part by taxing 
Voman’s property. 

The first resolution was ably discussed by 
Rev. Mary T. Clark. 

The second was almost unanimously adopted. 

On motion a Committee was appointed to 
revise the Constitution, consisting of T. H. 
Elliott, Margaret W. Campbell and Dr. Mary 
F. Thomas. 

Letters full of encouragement and kindly 
greeting were read from Bishop G. Haven, 
H. B. Blackwell, Dr. R. T. Brown, Mrs. M. 
N. McKay, Dr. Anna B. Campbell, Sylvester 
Johnson, Dr. I. L. Drake, and Major W. L 
Johns. Evening sessions were entirely tak- 
en up with addresses by Mrs. Margaret W. 
Campbell, of Chicago, Mrs. Margaret V. Long: 
ley, of Cincinnati, and Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, of 
Waterloo, Ind. The following officers for the 
ensuing year were proposed and elected: 

President.—Dr. Mary F. Thomas, 
mond. 

Vice-Presidents.—Dr. Anna B. Campbell, of 
Rockville; Mrs. Emma Molloy, of Elkhart; 
Dr. R. T. Brown, of Indianapolis; Mrs. L. 
M. Duvald, of Liberty; Daniel C. Baker, of 
Portland; Mrs. M. Rice, of Bloomington; 
Mrs. M. H. Williams, of Ft. Wayne; Major 
W. L. Johns, of Richmond. 

Recording Secretary. —T. H. Elliott, of Dub- 
lin. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Mrs. Helen V. Aus- 
tin, of Richmond. 

Treasurer.—Jennie Bowen, of Dublin. 

Ex-Committee.—Louise V. Boyd, Dublin: 
Maria N. McKay, Indianapolis; Anna E. 
Dickinson, Waterloo; Rev. A. Marine, Ft. 
Wayne; Mrs. A. Harra, Worthington; J. 
M. Stanton, Quakertown. 

The following resolution of thanks was of- 
fered and unanimously adopted: 

“That the sincere thanks of the members of 
this Association are due to the citizens of Lib- 
erty for the very hospitable entertainment 
they have extended to us during the several 
meetings of the Association.” 

Thus closed one of the most interesting 
sessions of the Association ever held in In- 
diana. Mary. F. Tuomas, President. 

Tamar H. Ex.iort, Secretary. 


Rich- 


PRACTICAL EMPLOYMENTS FOR WOMEN. 


Having settled that special training is the 
most important thing, the only questions re- 
maining are what, how and where? 

We know, of course, that many women are 
not able to spend much if any money in this 
direction; and yet, so necessary to real suc- 
cess is thorough preparation, that a woman in 
good health, not encumbered by a helpless 
family, would do better to incur adebt for the 
purpose rather than to doom herself to life- 
Icng discontent. 

As for the choice of a profession, that must 
| be determined in part by natural tastes, and 
| in part by circumstances. Happy are they 

who have some grand specialty of talent, for 
| their lives are settled by a destiny which re- 
| quires but little decision of will, only demand- 
ing the energy of execution which is far eas- 
-ier to attain. 

The average American girl is ‘‘not bred so 
dull but she can learn’’ any ordinary business 
to which she may give her attention and time. 
General teaching is a department of labor al- 
ready overstocked. None but those who have 
a divine call to that profession in their nature 
and circumstances should enter it of their own 
will. Special branches, however, as music and 
drawing, as well as new methods, like the 
‘*Kindergarten,” open fields to those who have 
the necessary ability. 

In music, none but women of great natural 
and social advantages would do well to devote 
themselves to private instruction. But in vo- 
cal culture, there is a real demand for trained 
teachers in seminaries, private and public 
schools. Music is now considered an impor- 
tant element in our public schools, and educa- 
tors are beginning to understand that the kind 
of instruction needed is fundamental drill in 
the rudiments, not showy teaching of style. 
We want our children to be taught to use 
their voices properly in speaking and singing, 
and, after that, if any of them can carry their 
education forward into the artistic, we shall of 
course be glad, but it cannot be done at the 
public expense. The best music school in this 
country for the training of teachers is the 
‘‘New England Conservatory of Music,” Dr. 
Eben Tourjee, Director, located in Boston. 








tions Mrs. Campbell was invited to give a his- | 


! The full course at this institution is four years 
in length, and embraces vocal, instrumental 

and theoretic instruction, with collateral lec- 

tures, concerts and other advantages unsur- 
| passed by the conservatories of Europe in 
| many most important particulars. Of course, 
| the degree of proficiency shown by the candi- 
| dates for admission determines the length of 
time required to complete the course by them, 
and if a pupil devotes herself to only one 
department she could make more rapid pro- 
gress. 

The tuition for class instruction by the best 
teachers is as follows: Any instrument, or 
the voice, $15 a quarter, that is, twenty les- 
sons; theory the same; harmony $10; elocu- 
tion $10 for ten lessons; languages each $10 
for twenty lessons. Contrast these terms 
with the private tuition prices of first-class in- 
structors, ranging from $50 to $80 a quarter, 
and you gather some idea of the advantages 
obtained in this Conservatory. Of course pu- 
| pils must meet all personal expenses. Dr. 
Tourjee is applied to for trained teachers from 
all parts of the country, and pupils desiring 
positions are registered on his books, and sup 
plied with places in their order of excellence 
or time without extra charge. 

All through the West as well as nearer 
home there is a demand for music teachers for 
public schools and buarding schools, and the 
average compensation offered ranges from 
$300 to $600 with board, and from $400 to 
$800 without board per year. Of course ex- 
ceptional ability wins exceptional advantages. 
A lady is now teaching local music in one of 
the departments of Boston public schools, at 
a salary of $1200, and although the nine men 
with whom she is associated in equal work and 
equal responsibility, have each much larger 
salaries, her success will shorten the day of 
such palpable injustice; if in no other way, it 
will lead to the substitution of women for men 
as teachers in many instances. 

A Normal Musical Institute was last sum- 
mer started at East Greenwich, under the au- 
spices of the New England Conservatory, and 
we presume it will be duplicated this coming 
season. The object desired was to give 
teachers and others unable to procure extend- 
ed instruction, a vacation term of first-class 
drillin methods of teaching, at a price within 
the reach of slender pockets. 

There are many women who are already 
quite proficient in personal musical culture, 
who could fit themselwes for teachers by this 
short course and, what is of equal importance, 
thereby place themselves in a way to geta 
position. For special information concerning 
this and other musical instruction address Dr. 
Tourjee, New England Conservatory of Music, 
Music Hall, Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 

The twin sister of music, elocution, also of- 
fers a good field for the special teacher. Pri- 
vate instruction in this department is often 
sought by general teachers, and by various 
classes having to talk constantly in their busi- 
ness and in that way having the disagreeable 
knowledge forced upon them, that a correct 
use of the organs of speech like ‘treading and 
writing’’ rarely ‘‘comes by nature.’’ We do 
not wish to add to the class of ‘‘public read- 
ers’’ one more struggling mediocrity, but rath- 
er to call attention to the fact that in many 
places there is a real demand for a teacher 
who understands the voice and its proper de- 
velopment, who knows how to eradicate or 
modify defects of tone and enunciation, and 
who can train pupils in the neglected art of 
reading, either privately or in schools. Such 
a teacher would receive from $1 to $3 an hour 
for private instruction, and corresponding 
prices for school drill, according to reputation 
and ability. Any one contemplating such a 
field of labor, should secure instruction from 
a teacher of known and marked ability, as 
charlatans are numerous in this branch. 

The system of ‘‘Kindergarten”’ instruction 
is not very thoroughly understood in this 
country, but for women of energy and natur- 
al qualitications for the work, it offers a field 
at present for the establishment of private 
schools, and in the future, many believe, op- 
The qualifica- 
tions demanded of those who would be suc- 
cessful in this department are, a sound gener- 
al education, a bright, apt manner, a sincere 
love for and understanding of little children, 
and an ability to lead the children in their 
songs. Some successful ‘‘Kindergartens’’ re- 
ceive those desiring to learn the method, for 
no other compensation than the assistance they 
render during tuition. Any woman living 
where there are none of these schools can re- 
ceive necessary information respecting them 
probably, by applying to the noble philan- 
thropist who is su much interested in this sub- 
ject, Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, 19 Follen 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

There is one branch of labor to which we 
would specially direct the attention of wo- 
men of good health, for four reasons—it re- 
| quires, as a rule, no outlay of anything but 
| time for its preparation, unlike other fields it 
offers special advantages to women of years 
and experience, it receives liberal compensa- 
tion, and in it there is a greater demand for 
trained intelligence and refinement than in 
any other sphere of our acquaintance. We 
mean the profession of nursing. We welcome 
gladly all skillful woman physicians as we do 
woman ministers and lawyers who ‘‘verify 





portunities in public schools. 





their credentials,” or any other good workers 
in the fields requiring exceptional ability, but 
it is a marvel to us that the art of nursing, as 
honorable, as important, as influential as eith- 
er of these, should have been permitted to 
drop so largely into the hands of coarseness 
and ignorance. 

To say nothing of the trial time of the moth- 
er, when it is her sacred right to be surround- 
ed by all helpful influences, there are occa- 
sions without number when skillful womanly 
assistance is needed in some distressed house- 
hold. When the babies are all ‘“‘down” with 
scarlet fever or whooping cough, and the 
mother is worn to a dangerous nervousness, 
what would she not give for a helper who 
knew how to give baths properly, who was 
skilled in all minor and simple remedies, who 
knew more than she did about the symptoms 
of disease, who had the cool nerves of a train- 
ed mind, and the sympathy and refinement of 
agentlewoman? To introduce a stranger into 
one’s family in the responsible and intimate 
relation of nurse, who is both coarse and ig- 
norant, is a trial which no overtaxed woman 
should be obliged to submit to. But if refined 
and intelligent women shun this branch of la- 
bor, this will be, as it now is, the inevitable 
result. The average wages of nurses,so far 
as our observation extends, are $10 a week, ex- 
clusive of board and other privileges of a 
home. For this sum we have a right to bet- 
ter service than is often given. There is in 
Boston a recently established ‘Training 
School for Nurses,’’ which has access to the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, and is we be- 
lieve doing a thorough preparatory work. 
Also, at the New England Hospital for Wo- 
men and Children, Boston Highlands, a limi- 
ted number of those desiring to become train- 
ed nurses are received each year. They are 
required to spend three months in night nurs- 
ing, three each in surgical and medicinal de- 
partments, and the same in the Lying-in-Hos- 
pital. They have weekly lectures from the 
resident physician and others, have access to 
a variety of information, and incur no expense. 
There are probably similar opportunities for 
instruction outside of New England, and if 
any woman is drawn in that direction, the 
simplest way for her to inform herself thor- 
oughly in regard to it, would be to visit the 
nearest hospital and make inquiries. A year’s 
time would be sufficient probably to train one 
for the profession, and many would be able to 
make such arrangements as would secure to 
them a trifling sum for pin-money during that 
time. Only a careful physician can estimate 
the gain to society which would follow the ef- 
forts of a class of nurses intelligent enough to 
carry out his sanitary suggestions by patient 
precept and example in the home life, to which 
they alone gain intimate access. And al- 
though the work is laborious, it is one giving 
change and allowing of rest, and has divine 
compensation as well as good pay in money. 

In another paper we will give some facts in 
relation to a broad field of labor now opening 
to women, and which offers greater attractions 
and opportunities perhaps than any other, — 
the field of industrial and mechanical art, or 
skilled artisanship. Anna C. GARLIN. 

Providence, R. I. 
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MEMORIAL FREE BED FOR SUSAN 
DIMOCK, M. D. 

It is hoped that the subscription for this 
Bed will be as wide and general as the love 
felt for the gifted woman for whom it is 
named and as the grief for her death. All to 
whom it is a solace and luxury to do something 
in remembrance of her, are invited to give 
according to their means and wishes, whether 
it be fifty cents or five hundred dollars. 

The following touching letter from a former 
patient of the hospital, a suffering invalid 
who earns her own living by her needle, but 
who owes it to the hospital that she can do 
even this, will tell its own story. E. D. C. 

SaBBatH Mornina, June 13, 1875. 

Dear Miss Feeling sure that I cannot 
show my love for the dear departed in any 
more fitting way, I will ask you to accept the 
enclosed five dollars as my mite toward the 
endowment of the proposed Susan Dimock 
Free Bed. I wish the amount were many 
times larger, but my desires and sympathies in 
the direction of the dear and blessed New 
England Hospital for Women and Children, 
far outrun my means. For, under God, lowe 
all that I am and all that I have of compara- 
tive health and strength, to it and to the con- 
tinued care of its physicians. With kindest 
wishes, Yours truly, a 














WOMAN'S PEACE FESTIVAL IN ST. LOUIS. 


In response to a call from Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, the Women’s Club of St. Lo is met on 
the 2nd of June, to do honor to it and the 
cause of Peace, by commemorating, with ap- 
propriate exercises, the Third Annual Peace 
Festival, known as ‘‘Mother’s Day.” 

Mrs. Fanny Holy, President of the Club, 
called the assembly to order at4r.m. The 
Secretary read the minutes of the previous reg- 
ular meeting of the Club, also the letter and 
circular address of Mrs. Howe. 

The programme prepared by the special 
Committee of Arrangements was read. First, 
an address by Mrs. L. F. Dickinson. After 
this address, a discussion lasting fifteen min- 
utes. Mrs. S. Sharman was next called upon. 
She read a short paper, which also was fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

By invitation Mrs. Kate J. Brainard, one of 
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our sweetest singers, sang @ solo entitled, 
“Consider the Lilies,” which was rendered 
with artistic merit. A recess and refresh- 
ment, with social conversation, followed, after 
which all joined Mrs. Brainard in a closing 
hymn. 

The meeting adjoined, feeling that the oc- 
casion had been one of unmixed delight. The 
question was asked during the discussion, 
“What influence, if any, the Peace movement 
had thus far exerted on public sentiment ?”’ 
In answer it was said that this influence was 
to be seen mainly in the interest it had creat- 
ed among women to examine into the matter 
for themselves, to gather in groups to ex- 
change thoughts and opinions as to the duty 
of women, and how they could most effective- 
ly aid in establishing peace on the earth. We 
may regard our Peace meetings as the sowing 
of the seed. The harvest is hereafter. 

Mary L. Sarre, 
Secretary St. Louis Woman’s Club. 
2635 Washington Ave. 





SECOND RADICAL CLUB PICNIC. 


The annual grove meeting of the Second 
Radical Club came off at Lily Point Grove, 
Waltham, last Sunday. The unpleasant 
weather prevented a large attendance in the 
forenoon and at the dinner, which was served 
in the pavilion; but the White Swan on her 
second trip brought large accessions to the 
party. 

Mr. A. W. Stevens of the /ndex presided, 
and, after’the singing of a hymn, said that he 
hoped no one had his faith shaken in the Club 
by the unpropitious weather, and felt that it 
was a decree of God. The Club, he said, is 
growing in favor with Godand man. He then 
spoke in detail of what the Club had discussed 
at its meetings, claiming that a living, vital 
interest had always been taken in its doings. 

Mr. Fred A. Hinckley, the Secretary of the 
Club, was then called upon. He spoke of the 
religion to be derived from the works of na- 
ture, and said that this gathering was in the 
spirit of religion—not a religion which trou- 
bles itself about the derivation of names, which 
believes in forms, creeds and ceremonies, 
which spends six days in cheating its neigh- 
bor and the seventh in repenting in sackcloth 
and ashes; but a religion which means pure 
thought, true speech, a noble life; a religion 
based on the worth of the individual soul, of 
all souls. 

Prof. W. D. Gunning was the next speaker, 
and spoke of the lessons of the past. John 
Verity read a poem entitled ‘*‘What is Chris- 
tianity?’’ He was followed by Prof. Whipple, 
who spoke of the Club as a representative of 
the scientific spirit. He thought we should 
plant the principle of freedom on a firm foun- 
dation. Let us have faith in human nature, 
and labor for the evolution which is sure to 
come. 

F. H. Henshaw spoke in favor of these 
Sunday gatherings, and hoped that the Club 
would follow the example of other societies 
and visit the many historic places about Bos- 
ton, and call upon Emerson at Concord. Mr. 
S. H. Morse said we must be free from sects, 
and urged the Club to make free religion a 
common cause. Mrs. Whipple was the last 
speaker, and at 5.30 the party took the White 
Swan for the return trip. H. 





THE LEGAL CONDITION OF WOMEN \IN 
MASSACHUSETTS IN 1875. 


BY SAMUEL E. SEWALL. 





This little tract was originally prepared in 
1868. <A revised edition was issued in 1870, 
containing notices of the changes in the laws 
in regard to women, which had been made 
since 1868. 
necessary to embody in a new edition still 
farther and important changes. 

My object, in the following pages, is to 
present an outline of the laws of Massachu- 
setts affecting women, as distinguished from 
men, with occasional comments. The law of 
this Commonwealth, however, is so like that 
of most of the States, that the greater part 
of what I write will apply to many of the 
others. 

Nothing more than a mere sketch, and that 
an impertect one, is possible within the limits 
that 1 propose. I shall aim to present the 


Statutes since passed render it 


most important features of the system; | 


though even of these many of the qualifica- 
tions, distinctions and exceptions, will be 
necessarily passed without notice. A large 
and instructive volume in regard to the sub- 
ject might be written. 

Most people have a general idea of the le- 
gal disabilities of the female sex. But very 
few, except lawyers, understand, in their full 
extent, the annoyance and oppression to which 
our system subjects women, until some hard 
case directs their attention to a peculiar form 
of this injustice. 

The Declaration of Independence proclaims 
that “all men are created equal,’”’ and have 
inalienable rights. We all admit this. And 
it is conceded that the word ‘“‘men” here in- 
cludes persons of both sexes, and the word 
“equal”? means equality of rights, not of ca- 
pacity. 

When Jefferson wrote these words, which 
have been cited many thousands of times, and 
are still worth citing, he was, no doubt, far 
from thinking of ali the applications of the 
truth he was publishing. 

_ The Constitution of Massachusetts, follow- 
ing the Declaration, says, *‘All men are born 
free and equal,’’ and have unalienable rights. 
_ The Constitution of Massachusetts denies 
Suffrage to Woman, and thus is inconsistent 
With itself, and also violates the great princi- 
ple of the Declaration of Independence, the 
organic law of the nation, by giving mana 


| gone right and privilege, and refusing them to 
n 


| her who is entitled to them as his equal. 


The denial of this franchise is the most se- | 


rious wrong done to women, since granting 
them the ballot would, no doubt, lead event- 
ually to the redress of their other wrongs. 
This refusal of the ballot perpetuates the 
| stigma of inferiority on more than one half of 


is obvious. 
| of the great educators of male citizens, be- 
| cause it interests them in public affairs, and 


| questions of legislation. Our Coustitution not 


| only shuts out this great avenue of education | 


from our female citizens, but the legal inferi- 
| ority tends in every direction to produce the 
mental inferiority which it presupposes. It 
cramps thought, and paralyzes effort. 

The secondary effects of this inferiority are 
equally if not more disastrous. Men fall short 
of the high character which would be infused 
into them through the superior moral and in- 
| tellectual power which women would acquire 
in consequence of gaining the great franchise. 
Our legislation is degraded, and our society 
debased, because the two sexes do not associ- 
ate as equals in the most important business 
of the nation. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that to deprive 
any class of persons who pay taxes of the 
right of voting, violates the principle for which 
our fathers contended during the revolution, 
that taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny. Thousands of women pay taxes in Mas- 
sachusetts, some of them very large ones. In 
1871, women paid nearly two million dollars 
of the sums raised by taxation on real and 
personal property in cities and towns in Mas- 
sachusetts, being very nearly one eleventh of 
the whole amount assessed. In Boston, in 
1878, women paid nearly thirteen hundred 
thousand dollars of the taxes levied by the 
city, being more than one tenth of the whole 
amount.* Yet women have no voice in di- 
recting the appropriation of their money, are 
compelled to submit to enactments from which 
their moral instinct revolts, and have no pow- 
er to urge effectually reforms which they be- 
lieve to be all-important. Since women are 
| not allowed to vote, they are generally con- 
| sidered ineligible to any public office, and in- 
| capable of holding any by appointment of the 
| governor. I am far from assenting to this 
| view of the law; for, in my opinion, any per- 
| son, even an alien or a woman, is legally ca- 

pable of holding any office, unless expressly 
| prohibited by the Constitution or Statutes. 
| Governor Claflin, in 1871, nominated several 
| ladies for Justices of the Peace. Some of the 
| Council, doubting whether women could hold 
| the oftice, the opinion of the judges of the Su- 
| preme Court was asked on the subject. The 
judges delivered an opinion that women could 
not be Justices of the Peace. The ground of 
the decision appears to be that the office of 
Justice of the Peace, under the Constitution, 





woman, according to the common law, which 
had not been altered by the Constitution. I 
doubt the soundness of this decision. But it 
is needless to argue the question here. The 
opinion does not seem to make any change in 
the Constitution necessary. The Legisiature 
ought to pass an act declaring women capable 
of holding any office which the Constitution 
does not prohibit them from holding. Though 
the Legislature cannot repeal the Constitution, 
it can remedy the defects of the common law. 
| Practically, women are disabled from holding 
|many offices for which they are admirably 
qualified, even by the judgment of those who 
| regard them as unfit for other positions. Far 
the greater part of the public school-teachers 
in Massachusetts are female. Male teachers 
are but a small fraction of the whole number. 
Yet we find no woman on the Board of Educa- 
tion. I had added, in the revised edition of 
this tract, that there was no woman ‘On the 
| Board of Trustees of the State Industrial 
| School for Girls at Lancaster, or, except in a 

very few cases, on a School Committee ;”’ and 

showed how desirable it was to have women 
| as official visitors. ‘The change on this sub- 
| ject, in public opinion and the law, in the few 
| years which have passed since the tract ap- 
peared, is truly wonderful and most encourag- 
ing. 

Monroe, the smallest town in the State, set 
the example of having a lady on its School 
Committee for several years before 1868. But 
|in the year commencing with 1868, a large 
number of women have been chosen on School 
Committees in different cities and towns. 
Worcester and Lynn were among the first to 
place women in this position. 

Three ladies were chosen members of the 
School Committee in Boston for 1874. The 
School Committee declared them ineligible. 
One of the ladies applied to the Supreme 
Court to be reinstated. But the judges refus- 
ed to decide the question of her right to a seat 
and dismissed her petition on the ground that 
the Charter of the city gave the School Com- 
| mittee power to decide on the qualifications 
of members of the Board. The Legislature, 
as soon as the decision was known, passed 
with greatalacrity andalmost by acclamation, 
‘*An act to declare women eligible to serye as 
members of School Committees.”” There can 
be no doubt that within a few years women 
will be members of School Committees in most 
of the towns of the State. This year (1875), 
six ladies are members of the School Commit- 
tee in Boston. 

The Legislature, in 1868, authorized the 
appointment of an advisory board of women 
for the Lancaster School. But by an act 
passed in 1878 this board was discontinued; 
and three of the trustees, the whole number 
being ten, were requ:red to be women. 

No woman is to be found on the Board of 
State Charities, or as an Overseer of the Poor, 
or asa Trustee of a Lunatic Hospital. Yet 
the warm sympathy which women teel for the 
sick and poor, to say nothing of their other 
qualifications, would make them very useful 
in these positions. 

By an act passed June 18, 1870, the Gover- 
nor is directed to appoint three Commissioners 
of Prisons, who, among their other duties, 
are to classify the prisoners, and to separate 
male and female prisoners; and, for this pur- 
pose, are authorized to remove prisoners from 
one jail to another, and from one house of 
correction to another. The same act directs 
the Governor ‘“‘to appoint three competent 
women as an advisory Board of Overseers to 








| 





* William I. Bowditch, Esq., has lately published 
a pamphlet called “Taxation of Women in Massa- 
chusetts.” It is full of valuable historical and sta- 
tistical matter bearing on the subject, with able com- 
mentary. It ought to be read by alli nterested in the 
elevation of women. me Bee 





| least once a month. They have the same 


' 


; | ers of Prisons, with such suggestions and 
the whole pepstatin of the State. The effect 


Ve look upon the ballot as one | 
, for Commissioners of Prisons, yet I regard 
| this act as very valuable, because it recognizes 
leads them to consider and discuss important | 


is judicial and therefore cannot be held by aj ,, : : , 
discharged, no evidence appearing against her. 


| 











the prisons, designated under this act, for the 
imprisonment of women.’’ The Board, or one 
of them, are required to visit these prisons at 


power to visit and inspect such prisons as in- 
spectors of prisons have. They are required 
to make quarterly reports to the Commission- 


recommendations as they think proper. 
Though I protest against having men only 


the special fitness of women for the severe 
duties which it imposes on them. 

The Legislature in 1874 passed an act to es- 
tablish a reformatory prisonfor women. The 
deputy, superintendent, chaplain, physician, 
and clerk of the institation are required to be 
women: and “either men or women may be 
appointed superintendent, treasurer and stew- 
ard, at the discretion of the governor and 
council.”’ 

The creation of a separate reformatory 
prison for female convicts forms an era in our 
penal legislation. The principle on which 
this measure is based, is carried out by giving 
almost the entire administration of the estab- 
lishment to women. 

Fifteen hundred dollars a year have been 
given for several years by the Legislature to 
provide aid for female discharged convicts. 
This is liberal considering that only two thou- 
sand a year have usually been given for dis- 
charged male convicts, who exceed female 
convicts in a far greater ratio than twenty ex- 
ceeds fifteen. 

This recent legislation, especially in regard 
to the prison for women, and the Lancaster 
School, and the readiness which municipali- 
ties have shown to place women on School 
Committees, are sure omens that the ballot will 
soon be placed in female hands; for those who 
have made women public officers must soon 
acknowledge that women ought to vote for 
public officers. The statutes of the last 
twenty-five years, in regard to married wo- 
men, indicated a growing recognition of their 
capacity, which the common law denied them. 
Yet, after all, these statutes did nothing but 
gradually remove servile chains, and aim to 
place wives on an equal footing with maids, 
but not with men. The recent acts which 
make women public officers are of an entirely 
different character, and tend to raise both 
married and single women to an equality with 
the other sex. 

|To ne ConTINvED. | 





NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Sorosis sisters of New York are deter- 

mined not to patronize the stores where shop- 
girls are kept standing all day. 





Mrs. George Pepper, charged with killing 
her husband at Somerville, last week, has been 


The City Solicitor of Boston, gives it as his 
opinion it is not competent for the Board to 
employ special teachers to teach sewing in the 
public schools. 

William S. Robinson (Warrington) has gone 
to Northampton to spend the summer at Dr. 
Denniston’s invalid home. He is in better 
health than last winter, and quite as well as 
he has been for a year. 


The seizure of a lady’s wallet in the fore- 
noon on one of our principal streets, was a 
high-handed piece of rascality. It has occur- 
red to many that ladies carry their portmon- 
naies in a manner to tempt thieves. . 

The Republicans of Ohio did an excellent 
and wise thing in nominating, as their candi- 
date for Governor, General Rutherford B. 
Hayes, in spite of his continued refusal to al- 
low his name to go before the Convention. 

A widow in Hutchings, Iowa, whose drunk- 
en husband froze to death, sued the proprie- 
tors of four saloons who furnished him with 
liquor, and gained a verdict of $2,800 against 


sachusetts,” has already reached its third edi- 
tion. Copies can be obtained for ten cents at 
the office of the Woman’s Journat, and sin- 
gle copies will be mailed, postage paid, to any 
address on receipt of 17 cents. 
Cornell University strides rapidly onward. 

The Sage Building is nearly completed, and | 
will be opened in September. It is the finest 
ornament of the Campus, and is 176 feet front 
by 162 feet, and is warmed by steam, lighted 
by gas, and contains a museum, laboratory, | 
and several lecture and music rooms. 

| 


| 


Capt. Paul Boyton has succeeded in swim- 
ming across the English Channel. He land- | 
ed at Folkestone at the uncomfortable hour 
of 2.30 a. m., Saturday morning, after a jour- 
ney of nearly fifty miles througa very rough 
water. This proves beyond question the val- 
ue of his invention as a life-preserver in case 
of shipwreck. 


In the most Catholic nation of Spain, where 
there are nine archbishops, ninety-three bish- | 
ops, one hundred thousand priests, fourteen 
thousand monks and nineteen thousand nuns, 
out of a population of fifteen million, less 
than a million know how to read and write! 
No wonder that a republic fails in such a land! 
—Christian Register. 

The friends of ex-Governor Talbot desiring 
to express by some public testimonial their 
appreciation of his ability, courage and fideli- 
ty in public life, have procured a fine portrait 
of him, which is now on exhibition at the gal- 
lery of Williams & Everett in Boston. The 
portrait is designed for the State House, and 
will be on exhibition a few days before it is 
tendered to the State. 


A deputation of ladies from the Charlestown 
District, Mrs. J. L. Richards, Mrs. S. B. Em- 
erson, Mrs. C. F. Downes and Mrs. M. A. 
Gage, waited on Mayor Cobb, yesterday, re- 
questing that the Sunday law be enforced in 
the drug stores, bake shops, also small places 
in the Bunker Hill District, and that restric- 
tions be carried out on the approaching 17th. 
Mayor Cobb received them courteously and 
expressed his readiness to do all in his power. 


The Commencement of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Pa., took place onthe 15thinst. Among 


oughly. It is fitting that this statement should 
be made by Mr. Sewall, for to him is due, 
directly or indirectly, a large part of the im- 
portant changes which have ameliorated the 
legal condition of Massachusetts women. 

The New York State Woman Suffrage So- 
ciety held its final meeting for the season last 
week, in Brooklyn. Present were all the of- 
ficers of the Society and a number of the 
members. The most interesting feature of 
the meeting was the reading of summary of 
events which have occurred during the past 
month of interest to the Woman Suffrage 
cause, and the unanimous vote of thanks given 
to Mrs. Anna Field for her fidelity to principle 
and faithful devotion to friendship as exhibited 
in her recent attendance with Mrs. Tilton at 
the court. Mrs. Field is one of the officers of 
the Society, and is greatly beloved by all its 
members. A motion was made and carried 
to send to Mrs. Tilton a letter from the So- 
ciety assuring her of its interest and kindly 
wishes in her behalf. The formal letters are 
to be prepared by the Secretary and sent to 
both of these ladies at once. 


The annual meeting of the Progressive 
Friends was held at Longwood, Chester Coun- 
ty, Pa., on Thursday, the 10th inst., and con- 
tinued till the following Sunday. Mr. Ames, 
in his announcement of the occasion, says: 
‘This yearly meeting represents an uneccle- 
siastical and untheological but earnestly reli- 
gious movement with good-will to men for 
its spirit, with liberty for its method, with 
truth for its motto, and with righteousness 
for its object. Leaving each person to set- 
tle his own creed, choose his own church 
and obey his own convictions, it yet invites 
to fellowship and friendly conference all men 
and women who are concerned for a rational 
solution of the problems of human welfare, 
who desire to meet those problems as they 
arise, and to work for the triumph of good 
over evil. Rev. James Freeman Clarke and 
Mary F. Eastman were present. We have 
| not seen a report of this meeting, but we are 
sure it was a good one. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Lasell Fe 
male Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., on the 
9th inst., was exceedingly interesting. The 





the candidates for the degree of A. B. were 
three ladies. The salutatory was delivered 
by Helen T. Comly, of Byberry, Pa.; Lizzie 
Hanes, of Woodstown, N. J., spoke on 
“Thought and Expression,’? Martha MclIlvain, 
of Philadelphia, on ‘‘Roads and Road-Mak- 
ing,”’ and Edith R. Hooper, of Titusville, Pa., 
gave the scientific oration on the ‘‘Progress of 
Scientific Discovery.”” Thus Co-education 
makes its way southward. 


In the West room of the Atheneum, a Wo- 
man Suffrage meeting was held last Thursday 
evening. A large company met there. Miss 
Anna Gardner submitted a paper favoring the 
ground taken by Mr. Bowditch in his state- 
ment of taxes paid by women. Her views 
were logically expressed, and were accepted 
by all present. To deny our women their 
claims is a short-sighted act on any man’s 
part. The clamor that our mothers and 
daughters are endeavoring to usurp the places 
of men, is but clamor, and will never retard 
their onward march in the reformatory move- 
ment for their own benefit.—Nantucket Island 
Review. 


On Commencement Day, at the High School 





first essay was read by Miss M. Alice Lins- 
cott, who chose as her subject, ‘‘One hundred 
| Years Ago.”’ ‘‘Laodama’”’ was recited by 
| Miss Mary M. Haven, and the next thing on 
| the programme was the French colloquy, ‘La 
Vielle Cousine.” Essays were also read by 
| Miss Marian E. Gilmore, on ‘*Rogers’ Statu- 
ettes,’? and by Miss Helen L. Scott on ‘‘An 
Unsung Hero.” The efforts of all the young 
ladies were very creditable to all concerned. 
| In the evening, a concert took place, under 
| the direction of Professor J. A. Hills, and 


Board of Trustees, Miss C. A. Carpenter, Miss 
C. Greene and Miss Jennie West were ap- 
| pointed teachers of art. The report of Pro- 

fessor Brayden gave the number of pupils as 
| seventy-nine, fourteen of whom are in the 
Kindergarten Department, forty-eight board- 
ers and thirty-one day pupils. Next day, the 
Alumni met for organization, social reunion, 
and the enjoyment of the annual dinner. 


“BUSINESS NOTICES. 


The Best Toitet Soap is Robinson's Oatmeal 
Glycerine. Soldeverywhere. Beware of imitations, 








of Princeton, Ill., on the 10th inst, young la- 
dies took a prominent part in the proceedings. 





each. There is now no drinking-saloon in 
that town. 

Two years ago a Pennsylvania servant girl 
was sent to prison for stealing $200 from her 
employer. The money was found the other 
day where the man had hidden it, and now he 
offers the girl $6 as recompense, while she 
wants $10,000, 


| 
| 
| 


The census of Northampton, Mass., has been 
completed. The total population is 11,024; 5,- 
279 males and 7545 females. The voters num- | 
ber 2512 and govern the 7545 women without | 
asking consent, and actually think they are liv- 
ing under a Republican form of government. 


A lady in Kalamazoo, Michigan, has offered 
$100 to the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Soci- | 
ety of the Methodist church of that town, on 
condition that they add one hundred new 
members to their church. A _ strong effort 
will be made to secure the promised sum. 


The graduating class of the Westfield, Mass., 
High School, propose to take a new depart- 
ure, this year, andto have aclasssupper. The 
class historian is Miss Emma Prout; prophet, 
Miss Mary McKenzie. If a woman can bea 
historian and a prophet, why not a voter? 


It is a mistake to suppose that the lady who 
concealed herself in a room where a ‘‘lodge”’ 
was about to be held, and who, when discov- 
ered, was compelled or allowed to be initiat- 
ed, isa myth. The ‘‘clock-case’’ may be a 
myth, but the lady was not. She was the 
Hon. Mrs. Aldrich. 


James Freeman Clarke and his daughter 
Miss Lillian have made a volume of transla- 
tions from the German poets, which contains 
many exquisite gems. ‘Exotics,’ the au- 
thors call them, and Dr. Clarke introduces 
them with a pleasant talk about the difficul- 
ties of translating poetry. 

The invaluable pamphlet of Wm. I. Bow- 
ditch, entitled ‘‘Taxation of Women in Mas- 





Miss Elizabeth B. Breed read an essay enti- | 
tled ‘Historic Doubts.”” Edith H. Barrie pre- | 
sented anessay on ‘‘Dead Heads.” Lenora Z. | 
Cook proclaimed the excellgncies of ‘*Self-Im- 
provement.”’ Flora Downing took a glance | 
“Beyond the Clouds.” Ada M. Forsaith 
discoursed on ‘Conservatives and Progres- 
sives.’’ Flora M. Priestley showed how ‘‘The 
workmen fall but the Work goes on,’ and | 
Miss Zearing delivered the Valedictory. Half | 
of the prizes were awarded to ladies. Such | 
facts of frequent occurrence show the rapid | 
ehange in public sentiment concerning the 
sphere of Woman. 


On the whole, we approve the manner in 
which Miss Louisa Alcott expresses her views | 
as to the scenic arrangements at the late Con- 
cord Centennial. She thinks that the great- 
grandaughters of Prescott, William Emerson, 
John Hancock, and Dr. Ripley would have 
been quite as interesting objects on the plat- 
form as Isaac Davis’s old sword, the scissors 
that cut the immortal cartridges, or even the 
gold lace on one side and the Senatorial pon- 
derosity on the other under which the plat- 
form broke down. She also observed: ‘‘Dis- 
heveled but dauntless were the women who 
charged up the hill at Concord on the 19th of 
April, with veils close reefed, skirts kilted up, 
arms locked—a light brigade, rosy and red- 
nosed.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


We begin this week a publication of the re- 
vised statutes of Massachusetts, which con- 
cern the personal and property rights of wives, 
mothers and widows. The extensive and rad- 
ical changes which the Suffragists have suc- 
ceeded in carrying through the Legislature 
during the past year have revolutionized the 
legal status of married women in this Com- 
monwealth. This resume of the laws has been 
carefully prepared by Hon. Samuel E. Sewall, 
and is believed to give the lawas it now 
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Pyle'’s Dietetic Saleratus. 


| Universally acknowledged the best in use. Each 


pound bears the name of JAMES PYLE. None gen- 
uine without. 25—-ly 


'Tis Best. 
Tis best when things seem going wrong, 
To be as patient as we can; 
To feel the way may not be long; 
Though we should fail in every plan; 
The best are liable to err, 
As wise men in the past have done; 
The charge of folly all incur, 
Since no one’s perfect neath the sun: 
But boys are wise, when they need “Clothes,” 
Coat, Pants, Vest, Hat and Shoes complete, 
To purchase them at George Fenno’s, 
Corner of Beach and Washington Street. 
25—I1t 
Ladies, when you are shopping inquire for the 
“Corticelli” Spool . ilk and Buttonhole Twist. In 
them you will discover a very superior article for 
hand or machine sewing, which is fully approved of 
by neat sewers. 25—1t 
Don’t Buy a Poor Carpet.—Look at our Tap- 
estries in French Moquette colorings, which are sold 
at the same prices as the shopworn ‘fossil remains”® 
that are advertised in large types in the ey, 
” 


NEW ENGLAND CAR2ET C 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 





Carpets. Best Lowell Extra Superfines, $1.00. 

Fine styles Philadelphia Supers, 7b cents. 

All Wool Ingrains, #2 cents. 

Haadsome Two-Plys, 50 cents. 

The above are strictly first-class in every respect, 
and are the cheapest goods to be found in this mar- 
ket. EW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston.. 


Flesr Oil Cleth. 400 sheets of the best one 
dollar goods will be opened and ready for sale this 
day at 50 to 624 cents. Ourcustomers will appreciate 
the qualities of these goods at —_. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 





Checked, from the cargo auction sales, for one shil- 
ling per square yard. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 
85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 





One Thousand Rolls Canton Mattings, 
comprising the finest and choicest brands from the. 
cargo auction sales, will be retailed to our customers 
at less than wholesale prices. 

NEW ENGLAND CARPET CO., 

85 Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 
‘A small lot of Two-Ply C ts at 30 cents per 

ty NEW ENGLA D CARPET CO., 





stands. Every woman should study it thor- 


ard. 
"es Hanover St., opposite American House, Boston. 


was much enjoyed. At a meeting of the: 


Straw Carpetings, Plain White and Red . 
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____- POETRY. 


LEXINGTON—1775. 


BY OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 





Slowly the mist o’er the meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy buds glistened the sun, 
When from his couch, while his children were sleep- 
ing, 
Rose the bold rebel and shouldered his gun. 
Waving her golden vail 
Over the silent dale, 
Blithe looked the morning on cottage and spire; 
Hushed was his parting sigh, 
While from his noble eye 
Flashed the last sparkle of liberty’s fire. 
On the smooth green where the fresh leaf is spring- 
ing, 
Calmly the first-born of glory have met; 
Hark! the death-volley around them is ringing! 
Look! with their life-blood the young grass is wet! 
Faint is the feeble breath, 
Murmuring low in death, 
“Tell to our sons how their fathers have died;”’ 
Nerveless the iron hand, 
Raised from its native land, 
Lies by the weapon that gleams at its side. 


Over the hillsides the wild knell is tolling, 
From their far hamlets the yoemanry come; 
As through the storm-cloud the thunder-burst rolling, 
Circles the beat of the mustering drum. 
Fast on the soldier’s path 
Darken the waves of wrath, 
Long have they gathered and loud shall they fall; 
Red glares the musket flash, 
Sharp rings the rifle’s crash, 
Blazing and clanging from thicket and wall. 


Gaily the plume of the horseman was dancing, 
Never to shadow his cold brow again; 
Proudly at morning the war-steed was prancing, 
Reeking and panting he droops on the rein: 
Pale is the lip of scorn, 
Voiceless the trumpet horn, 
Torn is the silken-fringed red cross on high; 
Many a belted breast 
Low on the turf shall rest, 
Ere the dark hunters the herd have passed by. 


Snow-girdled crags where the hoarse wind is raving, 
Rocks where the weary floods murmur and wail, 
Wilds where the fern by the furrow is waving, 
Reeled with the echoes that rode on the gale; 
Far as the tempest thrills 
Over the darkened hills, 
Far as the sunshine streams over the plain, 
Roused by the tyrant band, 
Woke all the mighty land, 
Girded for batile, from mountain to main. 


Green be the graves where her martyrs are lying! 
Shroudless and tombless they sunk to their rest,— 
While o’er their ashes the starry fold flying 
Wraps the proud eagle they roused from his nest. 
Borne on her Northern pine, 
Long o’er the foaming brine, 
Spread her broad banner to storm and to sun; 
Heaven keep her ever free, 
Wide as o’er land and sea 
Floats the fair emblem her heroes have won! 


SEMI-CENTENNIAL ODE. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, 





If they were here to-day, 

Who, fifty years ago, gave life its worth, 

Would they not look around, and say, 

We see new Heavens, we see another earth!” 

For He, who sits upon the throne— 

Not lonely, yet alone,— 

Who gives us power to will and power to do, 

Hath said to man, “Through me make all things 
new!” 


These fifty years have seen a flood 

More strange than that 

Which floated Noah upon Mount ‘Ararat. 

A deluge of the Nations, rushing o’er 

All ancient boundaries of race and blood, 
Sweeping from East to West, from shore to shore, 
The many-languaged people come 

To this dear land, where Freedom has her home. 


Before the Western axe the forest falls, 

The little school-house lifts its humble walls; 

Indian and buffalo retire 

Before the rushing chariots of fire; 

The flashing thoughts are sent 

Across the continent: 

Glitter with ore the opening mines; 

Bend with their purple grapes the numerous vines; 

And still—the prairie, river, lake, along— 

Pours on, in ceaseless waves, the advancing throng; 

The fountains of the deep burst with their human 
tide; 

The windows of the Heavens are opening far and 
wide, 

And man, of all the elder ages heir, 

Claims his dominion over earth, sea, air. 

Yet—as vast rivers rise from hidden springs— 

Forests, from unseen roots— 

So, from some depth of thought, all human things 

Expand in flowers and fruits. 

Ideas are the roots of every deed, 

And all the Commerce, Art, Invention, Power, 

Which fill with Light and Life a nation’s hour, 

Were once an undeveloped seed; 

A hope, a fancy, all men mocked as vain; 

A thought within some pallid thinker’s brain; 

Reckoned by others as of small account— 

And yet a vision shown him in the Mount. 


Faith is the spring of action. Take away 

A nation’s faith in what it can and ought— 
A creeping, slow decay 

Unnerves its arm, freezes its inmost thought. 

We all are saved by Hope. 

Hope teaches man his worth, 

Opens new portals, gives him force and scope, 
And when it shows new Heavens creates a glad new 

Earth. 

What gave this nation power 
To rise, and onward go, 

In that terrific hour, 

When the whole country reeled from slavery’s blow? 
No puny logic reasoning from sense, 

Guided our footsteps through that starless night— 
But some diviner influence 

Helped us to walk by Faith, and not by sight, 

A faith inherited from former years, 

Consolidate at last in brain and blood, 

Some strain of higher mood, 

Winning the victory through blood and tears. 
Praise to the men, who, fifty years ago, 

Struck, on the field of thought, their honest blow, 
For Reason, Conscience, Freedom, Love, 
Teaching to look, not downward, but above. 
Teaching religion was not form or creed, 

But Faith grown into Deed; 

Who looked to God in trusting love, not fear, 


Who found their Heaven and Hell around them here; 

Serving God best whene’er we help another, 

And saving our own souls by saving every brother. 

Those men we honor here, 

Sent to bring back the Gospel’s blessed youth, 

Who knew no doubt, no fear, 

And so renewed man’s faith in God and Truth. 

Far as thought goes their influence has gone, 

Through iron gates and walls of stone, 

Built around churches to keep out all change 

By magnetism strange. 

Their simple, honest word has entered in,— 

Unchallenged past all creeds; 

And now their thought, 

Which fifty years ago seemed rankest sin, 

Is freely welcomed and around us taught. 

Then let us take this lesson to our heart: 

The coming days, the growing nations need 

A deeper, firmer faith, an ever-broadening creed. 

Let each one do his part 

As they did theirs—and so the years shall move 

To the broad, rhythmic tones of blending truth and 
love. 





A Legend of the Assabet. 





BY LOUISE M,. ALCOTT. 


I. 

In the shadow of the bridge a boy lay read- 
ing on the grass—a slender lad, broad-browed 
and clear-eyed, barefooted and clad in home- 
spun, yet happy as a king, for health sat on 
his sunburned cheeks, a magic book lay open 
before him, and sixteen years of innocence 
gave him a passport to the freshest pleasures 
life can offer. 
“Nat! Nat! come here and see!’’ cried a 
shrill voice from among the alders by the 
river-side, 
But Nat only shook his head asif a winged 
namesake had buzzed about his ears, and still 
read on. Presently a twelve-year child came 
scrambling up the bank, dragging a long rod 
behind her with a discontented air. 
“T wish you’d come and help me. The fish 
won't bite and my line is in a grievous snarl. 
Don’t read any more. I’m tired of playing 
all alone. 
“I forgot you, Ruthy, and it was ill done 
of me. Sit here and rest while I undo the 
tangle,” and Nat looked up good-naturedly at 
the small figure before him, with its quaint 
pinafore, checked linen gown, and buckled 
shoes; for this little maid lived nearly a hun- 
dred years ago, and this lad had seen Wash- 
ington face to face. 
“Now tell me a story whileI wait. Not out 
of that stupid play-book you are always read- 
ing, but about something that really happened, 
with naughty children and nice folks in it, 
and have it end good,’’ said Ruth, beginning 
a dandelion chain; for surely it is safe to be- 
lieve that our honored grandmothers enjoyed 
that pretty pastime in their childhood. 
Nat lay in the grass dreamily regarding the 
small personage who ruled him like a queen, 
and whom he served with the devotion of a 
loyal heart. Now the royal command was 
for a story, and, stifling a sigh, this rustic gen- 
tleman closed the book, whose magic had 
changed the-spring morning to a Midsummer 
night’s dream, for an hour, and set himself to 
gratify the little damsel’s whim. 
‘*You liked the last tale about the children 
who were lost. Shall I tell one abont a child 
who was found? It really happened, and you 
never heard it before,’’ he asked. 
“Yes; but first put your head in my lap, 
for there are ants in the’grass, and I like to 
see your eyes shine when you spin stories. 
Tell away.”’ 
“Once upon a time there was a great snow- 
storm,”’ began Nat, obediently pillowing his 
head on the blue pinafore. 
“Where abouts?”? demanded Ruth. 
‘Don’t spoil the story by interrupting. It 
was in this town and I can show you the very 
house I’m going to tell about.” 
“T like to know things straight along, and 
not bounce into a snow-storm all in a minute. 
I'll be good. Go on.”’ 
‘*Well, it snowed so hard that people stayed 
indoors till the storm had beat and blown it- 
self away. Right in the worst of it, as a farm- 
er and his wife sat by the fire that night, they 
heard acry at the door. You see they were 
sitting very still, the man smoking his pipe 
and the woman knitting, both thinking sor- 
rowfully of their only son, who had just died.” 
‘Don’t have it doleful, Nat,” briskly sug- 
gested Ruth, working busily, while the narra- 
tor’s hands lay idle and his eyes looked as if 
they actually saw the little scene his fancy 
conjured up. 
‘No, I won’t; only it really was like that,” 
apologized Nat, seeing that sentiment was not 
likely to suit his matter-of-fact auditor. 
‘*When the cry came a second time both of 
these people ran to the door. No one was to 
be seen, but on the wide step they saw a little 
mound not there an hour before. Brushing 
off the snow, they found a basket, and, when 
they opened it, there lay a little baby, who 
put out its arms with a pitiful cry that went 
to their hearts. The woman hugged it close, 
fed it, and hushed it to sleep as if it had been 
her own. Her husband let her do as she liked, 
while he tried to find where it came from; but 
no trace appeared and there was no name or 
mark on the poor thing’s clothes.” 

“Did they keep it?” asked Ruth, tickling 
Nat’s nose with a curly dandelion stem, to goad 
him on, as he lay silent for a moment. 





“Yes, they kept it; for their hearts were 
sore and empty, and the forlorn baby seemed 
to fill them comfortably. The townsfolk gos- 
siped awhile, but soon forgot it; and it grew 
up as if it had been born in the farmer’s house. 
I’ve often wondered if it wasn’t the soul of 
the little son who died, come back in another 
shape to comfort those good people.” 

‘“‘Now don’t go wandering off, Nat; but tell 
me if he was a pretty, nice, smart child,”’ said 
Ruth, with an eye to the hero’s future capa- 
bilities. 

“Not a bit pretty,’’ laughed Nat, ‘‘for he 
grew up tall and thin, with big eyes and a 
queer brow. He wasn’t ‘nice,’ either, if you 
mean good, for he got angry sometimes and 
was lazy; but he tried—oh! yes, he truly 
tried to be a dutiful lad. He wasn’t ‘smart,’ 
Ruth, for he hated to study and only loved 
story books, ballads and plays, and liked to 
wander round alone in the woods better than 
to be with other boys. People laughed at 
him because of his queersome ways; but he 
couldn’t help it—he was born so and it would 
come out. 

‘*He was what Aunt Becky calls shiftless, I 
guess. She says you are; but I don’t mind 
as long as you take care of me and tell me sto- 
ries.”’ 

The boy sighed and shook his head as if a 
whole swarm of gnats were annoying him 
now. ‘He was grateful, anyhow, this fellow 
I’m telling about; for he loved the good folks 
and worked on the farm with all his might to 
pay them for their pity. He never complain- 
ed; but he hated it, for delving day after day 
in the dirt made him feel as if he was nothing 
but a worm.” 

‘*We are all worms,’’ Deacon Hurd says; ‘‘so 
the boy needn’t have minded,” said Ruth, try- 
ing to assume a primly pious expression, that 
sat very ill upon her blooming little face. 
‘‘But some worms can turn into butterflies 
if they get a chance, so the boy did mind, 
Ruthy.’’ And Nat looked out into the sum- 
mer world with a longing glance, which prov- 
ed that he already felt conscious of the folded 
wings and was eager to try them. 

‘*Was he a God-fearing boy?” asked Ruth, 
with a tweak of the ear, for her friend showed 
signs of ‘‘wandering off’ again into a world 
where her prosaic little mind could not follow 
him. 

‘He didn’t fear God; he loved him. Per- 
haps it was wrong; but somehow he couldn’t 
believe in a God of wrath when he saw how 
good and beautiful the world was and how 
kind folks were to him. He felt as if the Lord 
was his father, for he had no other; and when 
he was lonesomest that thought was right com- 
fortable and helpful to him. Was it wrong?” 
asked Nat of the child. 

“I’m afraid Aunt Becky would think so. 
She’s awful pious, and boxed my ears with a 
psalm-book last Sabbath, when I said I wish- 
ed the lions would bite Daniel in the den, I 
was so tired of seeing them stare and roar at 
him. She wouldn’t let me look at the pictures 
if the big Bible another minute, and gave me 
a long hymn to learn, shut up in the back bed- 
room. She’s a godly woman, Deacon Hurd 
says; but I think she’s uncommon strict.”’ 
‘Shall I tell any more, or are you tired of 
this stupid boy?” said Nat, modestly. 

‘*Yes, you may as well finish. But do have 
something happen. Make him grow a great 
man, like Whittington, or some of the story- 
book folks, it’s so nice to read about,” an- 
swered Ruth, rather impatiently. 

‘“‘T hope he did something better than trade 
cats and be lord mayor of London. But that 
part of the story hasn’t come yet; so I'll tell 
you of two things that happened—one sad and 
one merry. When the boy was fourteen the 
good woman died, and that nearly broke his 
heart; for she had made things easy for him 
and he loved her dearly. The farmer sent for 
his sister to keep house, and then the boy 
found it harder than ever to bear his life; for 
the sister was a notable woman, well-mean- 
ing, but as strict as Aunt Becky, and she pes- 
ters the lad as aunt pesters me. You see, 
Ruthy, it grew harder every year for him to 
work on the farm, for he longed to be away 
somewhere quiet among books and learned 
folk. He was not like those about him, and 
grew more unlike all the time, and people of- 
ten said: ‘He’s come of gentle blood. That’s 
plain to see.’ He loved to think it was true 
—not because he wanted to be rich and fine, 
but to find his own place and live the life the 
Lord meant him to. This feeling made him 
so unhappy that he was often tempted to run 
away, and would have done it but for the 
gratitude that kept him.” 

‘‘Lack-a-daisy! What a bad boy, when he 
had good clothes and victuals and folks were 
clever to him. But did he ever find his grand 
relations?”’ asked Ruth, curiosity getting the 
better of the reproof she thought it her duty 
to administer. 

“I don’t know yet. But he did find some- 
thing that made him happier and more con- 
tented. Listen, now, for you'll like this part, 
I know. One night, as he came home with 
the cows, watching the pretty red in the sky, 
hearing the crickets chirp and picking flowers 
along the way, because he liked to have ’em 
in his room, he felt uncommon lonesome, and 
kept wishing he’d meet a fairy who'd give 
him all he wanted. When he got to the house 
he thought the fairy had really come; for 





ing at him. A right splendid little lass, Ruth, 
with long brown hair upon her shoulders, blue 
eyes full of smiles, and a face like one of the 
pink roses in Madam Barrett's garden.” 

“Did she have good clothes,” demanded 
Ruth, eagerly, for this part of the tale did in- 
terest her, as Nat foretold. 

“Let me see. Yes, nice clothes; but sad 
colored, for the riding-cloak that hung over 
her white dimity frock was black. Yet she 
stood on a pair of the trimmest feet ever seen, 
wearing hose with fine clocks, and silver 
buckles in the little shoes. You may believe 
the boy stared well, for he had never seen so 
pretty a sight in all his days, and before he 
knew it he had given her his nosegay of 
sheepsbane, fern, and honeysuckle. She took 
it, looking pleased, and made him as fine a 
courtesy as any lady; whereat he turned red 
and foolish, being shy, and hurried off into 
the barn. But she came skipping after, and 
peeped at him as he milked, watched how he 
did it for a bit, and then said, like a little 
queen: ‘Boy, get up and let metry.’ That 
pleased him mightily; so, taking little madam 
on his knee, he let her try. But something 
went amiss, for all at once Brindle kicked 
over the pail, away went the three-legged 
stool, and both the milkers lay in the dirt.” 
‘Why, Nat! Why, Nat! that was you and 
I,”’ cried Ruth, clapping her hands delighted- 
ly, as this catastrophe confirmed the suspicions 
which had been growing in her mind since the 
appearance of the child. 

‘Hush! or I'll never tell how they got up,” 
said Nat, hurrying on with a mirthful face. 
“The boy thought the little maid would cry 
over her bruised arm or go off in a pet at 
sight of the spoilt frock. But no; she only 
laughed, patted old Brindle, and sat down, 
saying, stoutly: ‘I shall try again and do it 
right.’ So she did, and while she milked she 
told how she was an orphan and had come to 
be Uncle Dan’s girl all her life. That wasa 
pleasant hearing for the lad, and he felt as if 
the fairy had done better by him than he had 
hoped. They were friends at once and played 
cat’s-cradle on the kitchen settle all the even- 
ing. But when the child was put to bed ina 
strange room her little heart failed her, and 
she fell a sobbing for her mother. Nothing 
would comfort her till the boy went up and 
sang her to sleep, with her pretty hand in his 
and all her tears quite gone. That was nigh 
upon two yearsago; but from that night they 
were fast friends and happier times began for 
the boy, because he had something to love 
and live for besides work. She was very 
good to him, and nowhere in all the world 
was there a dearer, sweeter lass than Nat 
Snow’s little maid.”’ 

During the latter part of this tale, ‘‘founded 
upon fact,” Ruth had been hugging her play- 
mate’s head in both her chubby arms, and 
when he ended by drawing down the rosy face 
to kiss it softly on the lips it grew a very 
April countenance, as she exclaimed, with a 
childish burst of affection, curiosity and won- 
der: 


‘Dear lad, how good you were to me that 
night and ever since? Did you really come 
in a basket, and don’t you know anything 
about your folks? Good lack! And to think 
you may turn out a lord’s son, after all!’’ 
‘*How could I help being good to you, dear? 
Yes, Pll show you the very basket, if Aunt 
Becky has not burntitup as rubbish. I know 
naught about my folk and have no name but 
Snow. Uncle Dan gave me that because I 
came in the storm, and the dear mother added 
Nathaniel, her own boy’s name, since I was 
sent to take his place, she said. As for being 
a lord’s son, I'd rather be a greater man than 
that.”’ 

And Nat rose up with sudden energy in his 
voice, a sudden kindling of the eyes, that 
pleased Ruth and made her ask, with firm 
faith in the possibility of his being anything 
he chose: 

‘*You mean a king ?”’ 

‘No, a poet!” 

“But that’s not fine at all!’ 
looked much disappointed. 

“It is the grandest thingin the world! Look 
now, the man who wrote this play was a poet, 
and, though long dead, he is still loved and 
honored when the kings and queens he told 
about would be forgotten but for him. Who 
cares for them, with all their splendor? Who 
does not worship William Shakespeare, whose 
genius made him greater than the whole of 
them!” cried Nat, hugging the dingy book, 
his face all aglow with the beautiful enthusi- 
asm of a true believer. 

‘*Was master Shakespeare rich and great?” 
asked Ruth, staring at him with round eyes. 
‘Never rich or great in the way you mean, 
or even famous, till after he was dead.’’ 

“Then I’d rather have you like Major Wild, 
for he owns much land, lives in a grand house, 
and wears the finest laced coat in all the town. 
Will you be like him, please, Nat?’’ 

“No, I won’t!”? answered the lad with em- 
phatic brevity, as the image of the red- 
faced, roystering Major passed before his 
mind’s eye. 

His bluntness ruffled his little sovereign’s 
temper for a moment, and she asked, with a 
frown: 

‘*‘What do you think Aunt Becky said yes- 


and Ruth 





terday, when we found ever so many of your 


there on the door-stone stood a little lass, look- | VeT8es hidden in the clothes-press, where we 


went to put lavender among the linen?” 

‘Something sharp and burnt the papers, I'll 
warrant,”’ replied Nat, with he resignation of 
one used to such trials. 

‘No, she kept them to cover jam-pots with, 
and she said you were either a fool or a gen- 
ius. Is a genius very bad, Nat?’ added Ruth, 
relenting as she saw his dreamy eyes light up 
with what she fancied was a spark of anger. 

“Aunt Becky thinks so; but I don’t, and, 
though I may not be one, sooner or later folks 
shall see that I’m no fool, for I feel, I know I 
was not born to hoe corn and feed pigs all my 
life.” 

‘*What will you do?” cried Ruth, startled 
by the almost passionate energy with which 
he spoke. 

“Till lam twenty-one I'll stay to do my 
duty. When the time comes, I'll break away 
and try my own life, for I shall have a right 
to do it then.” 

‘‘And leave me? Nay, I'll not let you 
go.’’ And Ruth threw her dandelion chain 
about his neck, claiming her bondsman with 
the childish tyranny he found so sweet. 

He laughed and let her hold him, seeing 
how frail the green links were; little dream- 
ing how true a symbol it was of the stronger 
tie by which she would hold him when the 
time came to choose between liberty and love. 

“Five years is a long time, Ruthy. You 
will get tired of my odd ways and be glad to 
have me go. But never fret about it; for, 
whatever happens, I’ll not forget you.”’ 

Quite satisfied with this promise, the little 
maid fell to sticking buttercups in the band 
of the straw hat her own nimble fingers had 
braided, as if bent on securing one crown for 
her friend. But’ Nat, leaning his head upon 
his hand, sat watching the sunshine glitter on 
the placid stream that rippled at his feet, with 
such intentness that Ruth presently disturbed 
him by demanding curiously: 

‘‘What is it? A kingfisher or a turtle?” 

“It’s the river, dear. It seems to sing to 
me as it goes by. I always hear it, yet I nev- 
er understand what it says. Do you?”’ 

Ruth fixed her blue eyes on the bluer water, 
listened for an instant, then laughed out 
blithely, and sprung up, saying: 

“Tt sings: ‘Come and fish, Nat. 

The boy’s face fell, the dreamy look faded, 
and, with a patient sort of sigh, he rose and 
followed her, leaving his broken dream with 
his beloved book among the butter-cups. But, 
though he sat by Ruth in the shadow of the 
alder bushes, his rod hung idly from his hand, 
for he was drawing bright fancies from a 
stream she never saw, was dimly feeling that 
he had a harder knot to disentangle than his 
little friend’s, and faintly hearing a higher 
call than hers, in the ripple of the river.—N. 
Y. Independent. 

[To pe ConTINvED.] 


TURKISH ECCENTRICITIES. 


Everything among the Turks is in contrast 
with our experiences. The men wear the 
gay colors and the embroidery, and the wo- 
men the close veil and the somber hues. The 
women wear trousers, and the men a nether 
garment very much like a petticoat. Men 
and not women do all the work of the house- 
hold. Marriages are solemnized without the 
presence of the parties most concerned, and 
before they have even seen each other. A mon- 
ey value is set upon the bride by her parents, 
and agreed to by the parents of the bride- 
groom, upon the payment of which the hus- 
band has the right at any time after marriage 
to return the wife to her friends. Last week 
a daughter of the Grand Vizier was married 
and her money value was fixed at the odd but 
quite reasonable figure, considering her social 
position, of five hundred and one pounds ster- 
ling. 





HOMES AND THEIR ADORNMENTS. 


Setting the table nicely is a lady’s work. 
Many servant girls spoil everything in the 
beginning by laying the cloth awry, and even 
when they have mastered the art of laying it 
straight, they are apt to forget some of the 
little touches that go far towards making the 
well-set table a pleasure to the eye. Unless 
one is very sure indeed of a servant’s careful- 
ness and capability, itis best to give a super- 
intending oversight one’s self to this daily re- 
curring work. 

Much of the beaut; of the table depends on 
the linen, and the linen is dependent for its 
good looks, first, on the way in which it is wash- 
ed and ironed; and, second, on the manner in 
which it is taken care of while in use. Table- 
cloths should be white, bleached as new fallen 
snow, not yellow from too much soda, nor 
streaked with dingy blue from too much indigo. 
Then when dampened for ironing they should 
be pulled so that the corners meet evenly. 
They should be folded smoothly and compact- 
ly rolled. When ironed, they should not be 
finished off half damp, but should be pressed 
till they are dry, and till their woven figures 
show distinct and shining on the satiny sur- 
face. The napkins should be ironed with 
equal care and nicety. 

A cloth should never be taken off the table 
in a heap and carried somewhere to be shaken. 
The crumbs should be removed with a crumb- 
brush, and the cloth folded exactly and pre- 
cisely in the folds creased by the iron. Care 
in this particular will diminish the number of 
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table-cloths in the weekly wash, and will in- 
sure their neatand nice appearance so long as 
they are used. Nothing is more repulsive to 
good taste than a wrinkled, crumpled, tumbled, 
table-cloth, on which no bravery of china or 
silver can be displayed without creating a 
jarring sense of discord. 

It is sometimes an improvement to set your 
table with two clothes, in which case the under 
one should be smaller than the upper. It 
gives a firmer and more solid appearance to 
the table, the figures coming out more vividly, 
and the foundation cloth making the other 
look richer and heavier. 

Have your own way to set yourtable. There 
are many ways, you know, as you can easily 
prove by letting each new domestic do it after 
her own fashion. Nogeneral directions can be 
safely given with regard tothe best way. The 
castor and salt-cellars, unless individual salt- 
stands are preferred, should occupy the centre. 
The waiter, with the tea-cups and saucers, 
pugar-bowl, cream-jug, tea-pot urn, and par- 
aphernalia of the coffee and tea, should stand 
at one end, before the mistress of the house, 
and the carving-knife and fork should be laid 
before the master. Vegetable dishes usually 
flank the castor; spoons, pickle-jars, and all 
necessary appendages to a meal are disposed 
at proper intervals. On areally well set table 
there is no crowding, and a side-table is there- 
fore indispensable, especially at dinner, to 
receive those things for which there is not 
room on the table itself. 

All the dishes should be whole, and this 
should be insisted upon, especially when there 
is no company. Guests received are enti- 
tled to a certain degree of courteous atten- 
tion, but one’s own family have a right, too, 
to enjoyment at the family board. Cracked 
saucers, mutilated cups, and abbreviated 
things of any description, are not good for 
common use. If they can be utilized in the 
domestic economy, let them stand in the clos- 
et and bide their time; if not, let them join 
the debris in the ash-barrel. Famishing peo- 
ple would of course prefer their porridge on 





a broken plate to no porridge at all; but we 
are not, most of us, famishing when we come 
to our daily meals. We are tired, moderately 
hungry, and our nervous energy is depleted. 
Our plans have failed, our hopes have faded, 
the letter we looked for has not come, our pock- 
ets have been picked in the omnibus, or our 
dearest friend has inadvertently hurt our feel- 
ings, or perhaps we have had a day of success 
and pleasure. We need sympathetic, compre- 
hensive uplifting and stimulating, and we come 
to our home tables quite as much for these and 
for spiritual upbuilding as we do that the low- 
er necessities of life may be supplied. And 
so around the table there should be bright 
faces, social converse, flashes of pleasantry, 
sallies of innocent fun, and cheerful wisdom, 
that good digestion may wait on appetite. 
The table itself should minister to the soul as 
well as to the body. 

Many persons prefer to use white dishes 
only, and full sets of everything to correspond 
can be obtained, even in china, at a compara- 
tively small cost. The strong white ware 
called stone china lasts, with proper care, a 
very longtime. If cups or saucers of a set 
are unfortunately broken, they can, in these 
days, be easily replaced, as single pieces, if 
not in stock, will be made to your order if left 
at any of the large establishment. At pres- 
ent fashion finds all white rather montonous, 
and more individuality is allowed. I confess 
myself to a liking for a dash of color here and 
there about the table, for individual cups and 
saucers unlike the uniform white ones, and 
for china that has a broad band of red, green, 
or gold, or delicate trace-work of flowers or 
leaves. There is choice of form too; and if | 
one is buying there is room for demonstrating | 
one’s taste in letting the dishes correspond | 
with the food they are to hold. Fruits con- | 
served in crystal syrup look prettiest in trans- 
parent glass, which shows clearly their amber 
or ruby tints. There are special shapes which 
come for the tall celery or the crisp, cool salad, 
and one who is nice about such things will 
never have the rule of fitness violated in her 
table and its arrangements. 





Sparkling glass, reflecting and refracting 
the light from its crystal surface; shining sil- 
ver, or plated ware, which is equally as artistic 
and beautiful, and can be kept without fear of 
a heart-breaking robbery some day or other, 
and clean polished china all help to make the 
table look well. There are houses in which 
you never see really clean dishes. The plates 
feel rough, or have greasy spots; the cups are 
black around the handles, and the glasses are 
clouded, and have bits of lint sticking to them. 
Now, your breakfast and dinner things will 
never look nice unless they are washed in 
plenty of hot water, with soap, rinsed in other 
clean water, and quickly wiped dry and shin- 
ing with clean whole towels. 

Everything connected with the table is im- 
portant. It is the social center of the house- 
hold. There, three times a day, parents and 
children meet, and it should be a sacred 
shrine, never profaned by cross looks or in- 
vaded by harsh words. Fault-finding mars 
the best breakfast, ‘Better is a dinner of 
herbs where love is, than a stalled ox and 
hatred therewith,” said the wisest of philoso- 
Phers. Each person should have his own place 
at the table, not lightly to be taken from him; 





. Pierrot. 


and occasionally there should be a pleasant 
surprise, that the feast may become a festival. 





and two thousand colonial troops were now 
surrounding him and his nine hundred men. 


A rosebud at every plate some morning this | The struggle was long and desperate. After 


summer, a cluster of violets in every folded 
napkin, a central bouquet of grasses and ferns, 
weds poetry to prose ina wonderfully win- 
ning way. 

Very beautiful cloths in cream color, crim- 
son, and buff are now used by many for break- 
fast andtea. They have a warmer and richer 
look than white, but lack its intrinsic and es- 
sential charm of purity.—Margaret E. Sangster 
in Christian at Work, 








MADAME DESSALINES. 


In the year 1802, while the fearful struggle 
was going on in Hayti between the French 
under the command of Gen. Leclerc, the first 
husband of the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, 
and the insurgents under Toussaint L’Overture 
and Dessalines, a noble act of Madame Des- 
salines, somewhat relieved the bloody record, 
and was also the means of preserving to the 
world a fine work of art. Some military ne- 
cessity having called Toussaint to the northern 
part of the Island, he had left the work of fin- 
ishing the fortifications of Crete & Pierrot and 
the command of the town of Petite Riviere to 
his subordinate. This exposed the unfortu- 
nate French planters to Dessalines’s brutali- 
ty. He had been a slave and bitterly hated 
the French. 

The whites secreted themselves in every 
conceivable hiding place; some in their ovens, 
and cane-fields, others in bamboo swamps, 
and the branches of trees. They were hourly 
hunted out, led just outside the town and shot. 
Madame Dessalines, who lived in the village, 
was startled one day by two unfortunate young 
Frenchmen rushing into her house frantic with 
terror. They begged her to save their lives. 
She hesitated, knowing well how cruel her 
husband was. She soon heard the fierce shouts 
of the soldiers approaching the house, and 
humanity overcoming her fear of Dessalines, 
she cried out to the fugitives, 

‘Get under the bed instantly.” 

The young men had scarcely concealed 
themselves when the General and some of his 
officers came in, intoxicated with joy at the 
carnage that they had just witnessed outside 
the town. 

‘Every drop of white blood shed by us,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘adds new vigor to the tree of 
liberty.” 

They were telling over their horrid exploits 
when a sneeze was heard in the room. 

‘“*What!”? cried Dessalines, angrily, ‘‘is 
there a white man hidden here?” 

They looked under the bed and discovered 
the two Frenchmen secreted there. One of 
them was instantly killed. The other was 
dragged out, and about to share the same fate, 
when Madame Dessalines fell on her knees 
before her husband, and cried out passionate- 
ly, ‘Pardon! pardon!’? Then turning to the 
other officers she said, ‘‘Help me in begging 
pardon for him. He’s a physician. Do not 
killhim. He will be useful to us.” 

Dessalines pushed her away roughly. She 
clung to his knees, and implored him to spare 
the youth. The General was furious, and 
declared that the Frenchman should die. 

Some of the officers, touched by her ear- 
nestness, now interceded, and the victim was 
spared. It was Descourtilz, the botanist and 
florist, and author of that renowned work, 
Flores des Antilles, in which every flower of 





the West Indies was so exquisitely painted by 
him. He had been sent out the year previous 
by some learned society in France, to exam- 
ine the plants of the islands, 

Dessalines had scarcely completed the fort- 
ification of Crete & Pierrot when Gen. Leclerc 
invested it. He sent a native soldier to the 
garrison with a proclamation, and Dessalines 
stabbed him with his own hand. Then seiz- 
ing a blazing torch and holding it over the 
magazine, he said to his men: 

“If the French enter this enclosure I will 
blow you all into the air.” 

Over and over again the French, under Le- 
clerec and Rochambeau, attacked the fort, but 
were repeatedly driven back with great loss. 
The half-naked negroes, watching on the walls, 
saw these fine columns, with their high plumed 
caps—the legions of Republican France, which 
had fought in Italy and in Egypt—break, and 
retreat before them. At last Leclerc was 
badly wounded, and was only saved by one 
of his young officers, who carried him off on 
his shoulders. 

During the siege, Dessalines was suddenly 
taken sick, and Descourtilz, who was in the 
fort, was called on to prescribe for him. He 
asked for a guard of ten men to go with him 
outside the walls into the woods for herbs, and 
gathered some in their presence. He returned, 
and prepared a tea from them beside Dessa- 
lines’ bed, who watched him closely. When 
the doctor handed the drink to the sick man 
he refused to taste it. 

‘“‘White man,”’ said he, “tyou are capable 
of poisoning me.” 

‘Drink it,’’ cried Descourtilz. 
my life; I will save yours.” 

The General looked at him suspiciously for 
a moment, then took the cup from his hand, 
and swallowed the contents at a single draught. 

Before morning Dessalines was again upon 
his feet, and directing the defense of Crete a 
Sixteen thousand French veterans | 








**You saved 





one of Rochambeau’s attacks fifteen hundred 


Frenchmen were found lying dead in the 
trenches. He was wild with excitement, and 
shouted: 

‘*Frenchmen, already your courage has been 
tried under these ramparts. What a shame 
for us, if Europe, now looking on, should say, 
a few rebels, who have so often fled at the 
sight of a whip have destroyed a French army. 
Grenadiers, look at that redoubt. You must 
bivouac in it to-night, or die!’’ 

Discipline and numbers prevailed. In the 
morning the colors of Imperial France were 
flying over the fort.—Mrs. S. M. Hollister in 
Christian Union. 





LYMAN BEECHER’S FIRST CARPET. 


Seventy years ago carpets were rarely seen 
in American families of the middle classes, as 
they are now rarely found in Germany. Dr. 
Lyman Beecher gives an amusing account of 
the autobiography of his first carpet at East 
Hampton, L. I. His wife spun a bale of cot- 
ton and had it woven. Then she fitted it to 
the floor, sized it, and painted it in oils, witha 
bright border around it, and bunches of roses 
and other flowers over the center. She took 
also some common wooden chairs and cut out 
figures of gilt paper, gluing them on and var- 
nishing them. The general effect was very 
beautiful. The East Hampton people were 
quite startled by the novelty. One of the old 
deacons called at the house, but stopped at 
the parlor door as if afraid to enter. ‘Walk 
in, deacon—walk in,” said the minister. 
“Why, I can’t ’thout stepping’ on it,” was 
the answer. Then, surveying it with evident 
admiration, he gasped out, “D’ye think ye 
can have all this and heaven too ?”’ 





A FEMALE CAPTAIN. 


A vessel which lately arrived at New York 
brought the intelligence that the barque, Re- 
becca Crowell, which left New York on March 
6th for Buenos Ayres, became disabled during 
a severe gale, three days after leaving New 
York. Several of the spars and sails were 
carried away, and the captain and first mate 
were injured to such an extent that they were 
confined to their berths throughout the rest of 
the voyage, and rendered incapable of man- 
aging the vessel. There was no other person 
on board except the captain’s wife who un 
derstood navigation, and she undertook the 
task of conducting the barque to its point of 
destination. The second mate was a young 
man twenty years old, able to take the helm, 
but ignorant of the process of making obser- 
vations. The woman then assumed the com- 
mand of the vessel, took observations, ascer- 
tained the latitude and longitude, maintained 
her place upon the bridge and directed the 
course of the vessel. 

After exercising control for forty-eight days, 
during which the vessel encountered violent 
gales and shipped heavy seas, the captain’s 
wife, worn out and exhausted with her labors, 
conducted the vessel, with its valuable cargo, 
safely into the port of Buenos Ayres. A purse 
was made up for her on her arrival. 





WOMEN TEACHERS MORE PERMANENT. 


As to female teachers, it is doubtless true 
that women have not the physical endurance 
of men, and that the great majority of fe- 
male teachers stop teaching at marriage— 
which circumstances cause frequent changes 
and fluctuations in the character and composi- 
tion of the body of teachers. But we ques- 
tion whether teaching is any more a matter of 
temporary resort among women than among 
men. If President Eliot were to canvass the 
public schools of New England to-day, we be- 
lieve that he would find more women than 
men who have settled down to teaching as a 
profession, and are making it their life work. 
Any School Committee will tell him that it is 
a very difficult thing to find competent male 
teachers who make the work a permanent 
one. There are plenty of callow youths who 
devote a part of a college year to teaching, 
in order to eke out the expenses of the re- 
mainder; or who spend a year or two, after 
graduation, in this way, to obtain funds for 
the study of a profession. But men of cul- 
ture and fixed purpose, who enter the work of 
teaching heartily and with enthusiasm, and 
prepare themselves especially for it, are la- 
mentably rare, even here in New England— 
and in other parts of the country are still 
more so.— Boston Journal. 


ee 


VOTING A DUTY. 


Parson Williamson of Chicago says that 
‘Voting is a religious act. The good citizen 
is allowed no discretion. He must vote at 
every election or stand condemned. God has 
a will respecting the nation as well as the 
man. Suffrage is a suggestive providence. 
Every good man should vote, though the duty 
may seem an unpleasant one. It is a crime 
to be pre-occupied on election day.” But 
the parson forgets that one-half of our citi- 
zens are forbidden by law to vote because 
they are women. Why does he not denounce 
the injustice? H. B. B. 


NO RIGHT TO HERSELF. 


In one of the London police courts, the oth. 
er day, a “respectably dressed, middle-aged 
woman,”’ applied for advice. Seventeen years 
ago, her husband, a ship captain, had deserted 
her. He had never sent her a penny since. 
She had brought up her two sons unaided, 
supporting them by her own labor. Now she 
got news that he was on his way back from 
Australia to claim her. She wanted to know 
whether he could legally do so? The sitting 
magistrate told her there was no doubt of her 
husband’s right to claim her. If he ‘‘annoy- 
ed” her, she could make application to the 
court. 





WOMEN ELECTED TO OFFICE IN WISCONSIN. 


A law which has just gone into effect in 
Wisconsin provides that every woman of the 
age of 21 years and upward, residing in the 
district within which the duties of the office 
are to be performed, is declared to be eligible 
and may be elected to the following school of- 
fices, viz: the office of director, treasurer, and 
clerk of school districts; director and secre- 
tary of town boards under the township sys- 
tem of school government; member of a board 
of education in cities, and county superintend- 
ent of schools. 





HUMOROUS. 


A long-headed man is never head long. 

What is the worth of woman?—Double you, 
O man. 

Why should I be the happiest of all the vow- 
els? Because it is in the center of bliss; while 
e is in hell and all the others are in purgatory. 

What is the difference between Noah’s ark 
and a Mississippi flat-boat? One is made of 
Gopher wood and the other is made to go for 
wood. 

What is the difference between a fool and a 
looking-glass? The fool speaks without reflect- 
ing and the looking-glass reflects without 
speaking. 

‘““Why did you pass yesterday without look- 
ing at me?”’ saida beautiful woman to Talley- 
rand. ‘‘Because, madam, if I had looked I 
could not have passed.’’ 

A Chicago paper says that a young widow 
in that city, who writes well, is training her- 
self for an editor. We hope that we are not 
the editor she is training herself for. 

A lunatic in Bedlam was asked how he came 
there. He answered, ‘By adispute.” ‘*What 
dispute?’ The Bedlamite replied, ‘‘The world 
said I was mad; I said the world was mad; and 
they outvoted me.”’ 

“I say, landlord,”’ said a Yankee, ‘that’s 
a dirty towel fora man to wipe on.” Land- 
lord, with a look of amazement, replied: 
“Well, sir, you’re mighty particular. Sixty 
or seventy of my boarders have wiped on that 
towel this morning, and you are the first one 
to find fault.” 

Sheridan made his appearance one day ina 
pair of new boots; these attracting the notice 
of some of his friends, ‘‘Now guess,”’ said he, 
‘thow I came by these boots.”” Many probable 
guesses then took place. ‘‘No!’’ said Sheri- 
dan; ‘‘no, you’ve not hit it, nor ever will—I 
bought them and paid for them!” 

A clergyman was endeavoring to instruct one 
of his Sunday-school scholars, a plow-boy, on 
the nature of a miracle. ‘‘Now, my boy,”’ said 
he, “suppose you should see the sun rising in 
the middle of the night, what should you call 
that?”? ‘The mune, plase, Sur.’’ ‘No, but, 
said the clergyman, suppose you knew it was 
not the moon, but the sun, and that you saw it 
actually rise in the middle of the night, what 
should you think?” ‘Plase, Sur, I should 
think it was time to get up!”” 

A seriously inclined but illiterate girl had 
been so constant and attentive at church that 
she had the entire service by heart. She al- 
ways had her prayer-book before her, and 
much edified the young man to whom she was 
betrothed by the close attention which she be- 
stowed upon it. One Sunday, happening to 
have forgotten his own manual, he asked per- 
mission to look into hers. She readily grant- 
ed it, but great was his surprise to see the book 
held the wrong way in herhand. ‘‘My dear,” 
said he, ‘your book is upside down.” 

“IT know it is; but that’s the way I always 
read. Iam left-handed.”’ 














FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira- 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 
oughly built, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
hard and soft, set wash bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An opportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P. O. 
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EXCELLENT NEW BOOKS. 


AN IDYL OF WORK. 

A Story in verse. By Lucy LARcom. $1.50. 

“It is a story of New England Mill-life thirty 
years ago—a noble and beautiful poem. It is the 
poet’s most ambitious work, into which she has 
wrought the treasures of her heart, as well as the 
riches of her intellect. .... The descriptive passages 
in this part of the work have a simple. natural beau- 
ty that is above all praise.’’—Literary World, 


POETIO STUDIES. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 

Gates Ajar,” ete. 1vol. Square 16mo. Uniform 
with Mrs. Whitney’s “Pansies.” $1.50. 

Although Miss Phelps is more widely known as 
the author of some of the most remarkable stories in 
English literature than as a poet, readers of the 
magazines and religious weeklies are often remind- 
ed that she writes poetry as well. This volume gath- 
ers those pieces which she most values, and will 
doubtless find a large circle of readers among those 
whv have felt the power and fascination and intense 
moral purpose of the previous volumes. 


OASTLE NOWHERE. 
Lake Country Sketches. By CONSTANCE F. WooL- 

SON. 12mo, $2.00, 

“From Buffalo to the head of Lake Superior the 
whole region seems to be perfectly familiar to Miss 
Woolson, and at a score of different points along the 
lacustrine chain she has found material for charm- 
ing sketch or romance.”’—Buffit/o Courier. 

“Fresh, original, distinctively American.’ —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, 


SEX IN INDUSTRY. 

A Plea for the Working Girl. By AzeEL AMES, JR., 
M. D., Special Commissioner of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor. $1.25. 

“We predict for Dr. Ames’s book as liberal a re- 
ception as that accorded to the work of Dr. Clarke, 
The working women of America owe Dr. Ames a 
boundless debt.”"—Hartford Post. 

*,* For sale ly all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 














5 20 per day. Agents wanted, All 
to classes of working people of both 
sexes, young and old, make more money at work for 
us, in their own localities, during their spare mo- 
ments, or all the time, thanat anythingelse. Weof- 
fer employment that will pay handsomely for every 
hour’s work. ull particulars, terms, &c., sent free, 
Send us your a ldrese at once. Don’t delay. Now is 
the time. Don t look for work or business elsewhere, 
until you have ‘earned what we offer. G. STINSON 
& Co., Portlané, Me. 2—ly 


12 PER CENT NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection by one of the 
firm. In many years business have never lost a dol- 
lar. We pay he interest promptly semi-annually in 
New Yor afts. During the panic when all other 
securities lagged our farm mo es were paid 
peed ° e get funds from the Atlantic to the 

lissouri river, and inay be able to refer to parties of 
your acquaintance. Send for full particulars, 


J.B. Wayxkins & Co., Lawrence, Kansas, 
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AN OUNCE OF ANY OF LUSIN'’S 


PERFUMES 75 cts. 


HOLIDAY GOODS 


In Great Variety 
CLIFFORD, Perfumer, 
40 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON, 


52—25¢ 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN Pian, 

17 Brattle Street, Boston, 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 
ew” Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week, 

Mesers. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28, 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB—-REPORT | 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON DRESS. 


The report of the Committee on Dress dif- 
fers from the reports of other Committees in 
one important respect. It is a record, not of 
meetings held under its own supervision at 
the Club Parlors during the past year, where 
all the members have been participants, but 
of labors carried on outside the precincts of 
our Society, in which the Club in general have 
taken no part, and regarding which they have 
till now received no direct official informa- | 
tion: 

This arises from the fact that our other 
Committees are Standing Committees, to 
whose control and care are assigned certain of 
the regular Monday meetings, and who, there- 
fore, concern themselves chiefly with provid- 
ing speakers for those Mondays, upon what- 
ever topics they may choose to present. In 
this way they are kept in constant communi- 
cation with the whole body of members. We 
are subject to the limitations of a special com- 
mittee, to whom no Mondays rightfully be- 
long, and to whom no opportunity can ever 
come during the year for laying our ideas and | 
plans before the Club, save as we beg this op- | 
portunity from some committee more favored 
than we. This we did occasionally in the | 
earlier period of our existence; but it is a fa- 
vor which we are loath to ask from those | 
whose time is already too limited for their | 
own needs; and, accordingly, a whole year | 
has now elapsed since we have appeared be- | 
fore you to acquaint you with the transactions 
we have carried on in your behalf. 

This necessary condition of things has de- 
prived us of any active co-operation from the 
parent Society, which associated us together 
and assigned to us our task; so that we have 
hardly felt justified in using its name, even, 
in any department of our work; but it has 
had its advantages, also, for it has allowed us 
to mature our plans without criticism or re- 
straint, and to follow them out into prompt 
action with nearly all the freedom of an inde- 

endent organization. In short, we have 
ound ourselves free to think, to act and, I 
must also say, to suffer, alone; but we have 
never forgotten that we work as appointed 
representatives of the Club, and have endeay- 
ored so to conduct our enterprises that they 
should reflect no discredit upon the honored 
name of our parent. 

As my own connection with the Committee 
ceased some months ago, it would be my wish 
that this brief summary of its recent labors 
should be given by the present Chairman, 
Miss Lucia M. Peabody. But it falls to her 
lot to present te you the record of another de- 
partment of our Club life; and, in order to 
relieve her of an undue share of the duties of 
the hour, I have acceded to a request of the 
Directors that I should speak once more in be- 
half of my beloved Committee. 

When, at the close of the last Club year, we 
published in the Woman’s Journat a full re- 
port of our previous efforts, we supposed that 
we had done nearly all that lay in our power 
to advance this work. We had defined the 
laws of physiology to which Woman’s dress 
should conform; we had tried the present 
dress by those laws and condemned it; we 
had invented new garments of almost fault- 
less make, and exhibited them; we had in- 
duced physicians and lecturers, here and else- 
where, to call attention to the evils we sought 
to remedy, and to make known the remedies 
we had provided. Further than this it did 
not seem possible for us to go. 

But suddenly new projects seized us. To 
render our past exertions of greater practical 
benefit to women, we resolved to open in Bos- 
ton a pleasant and accessible room, which 
should serve as a bureau of information con- 
cerning Dress Reform, and also asa store where 
the garments we had devised and sought to 
introduce could be exhibited, manufactured 
and sold. In order to establish this room as a 
permanency, it was our purpose to render it 
wholly self-supporting; and, in time, when we 
had made it what we wished, we hoped to be 
able to relieve ourselves of further care and 
responsibility concerning it by delivering it 
into the hands of some competent individual, 
who should carry it on thereafter as a private 
business enterprise. 

This object has at length been fully accom- 
plished. At starting, we made known our | 
purpose in the Woman’s Journat, and invit- 
ed those who believed in the work to advance 
us the needed funds. A stranger in Oakland, 
California, was the first to respond, and from | 
Mrs. Maria Carney of that city we received a 
prompt loan of fifty dollars. Two true and tried 
friends of the Club, each proffered and paid 
us a like amount. Maria Mitchell, always 
ready to aid in every worthy reform, stood 
ready to loan us a hundred dollars whenever 
we should require it. We were offered the 
use of valuable articles of furniture by Mrs. 
Emily Newhall, Mrs. Severance, Mrs. Lewis, 
Mrs. Kendall, Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. Seaver, 
Mrs. Wolcott, Drs. Blake and Brown, Miss 
Peabody and Miss Louisa Brown; so that the 
means for furnishing such a room and for se- 
curing the payment of our first expenses were 
soon at our command. 

But, wishing to proceed cautiously, we first 
tested the public interest in our subject, by 
availing ourselves of a kind offer from Mary 
Safford Blake, and opening, in her parlors on 
Boylston Place, temporary quarters to which 
the public were invited to come. Constant 
throngs of visitors convinced us that we were 
not mistaken in our belief that such a room was 
absolutely needed if our ideas and inventions 
were to become of benefit to women at large. 
Thereupon we secured two pleasant and ac- 
cessible business rooms on Winter Street; 
and soon six workwomen were kept busy fill- 
ing the orders given us by visitors and corre- 
spondents. This was in November last. In 
February we removed to 4 Hamilton Place, 
where a front parlor was secured upon the 
ground floor with work-room above. 

As the Committee is composed of very busy 
women, whose time must be largely given to 
their own personal duties and occupations, no 
member has been at leisure to devote herself 
wholly to the work of the store. It has been 
necessary to carry it on, if we carried it on at 
all, by means of hired agents, attendants and 

workwomen, whom we have endeavored to 
keep under our close and constant supervision. 
To ensure satisfaction to ourselves and to oth- 
ers, we have been obliged to remove some of 
these agents at different times, and to replace 














form, and such, we will hope, as will fall to 
no committee in the future. Eight months of 
determined, persistent effort in private exer- 
tion and in deliberative councils, an outlay of 
three hundred dollars from their own pockets, 
over and above that contributed by others and 
furnished by the store, and vexation of spirit 
beyond compute, have been what the estab- 
lishment of such a room has cost the Dress 
Committee. 

In spite of all drawbacks, the condition of 
the room and the quality of the work it sup- 
plied steadily improved under our watchful 
eyes; till, at length, we were enabled to en- 
trust to two experienced and efficient agents, 


| Mrs. Horton and Mrs. Hutchinson, the entire 


care of the orders sent us and the whole of the 
correspondence. 

The latter has been quite extensive, coming 
from nearly every State in the Union, and 
even from the British Provinces; but as it 
was found mostly to contain orders for gar- 
ments or patterns, and as no one of our num- 
ber had leisure to receive, read and answer it, 
it has of late been entrusted wholly to the 
book-keeper at the store. 

In February last we were able to consum- 
mate the plan we formed at starting, and to 
release ourselves from all pecuniary responsi- 
bility for the store, and all direct connection 
with it, by giving it formally into the hands 
of a person who understood our principles, 
had become familiar with our work, and was 
believed competent to carry it on with entire 
satisfaction to the Committee. In Mrs. H. S. 
Hutchinson and her assistants the department 
of Dress Reform must hereafter find its ablest 
helpers. 

To-day, then, we point with pride to a Dress 
Reform Room, as we hope, permanently estab- 
lished at 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, with its 
full corps of attendants and workwomen en- 
gaged in sending out to all parts of our coun- 
try well-fitted and well-made garments, fash- 
ioned after our designs, and respecting in the 
main the four hygienic principles of dress,— 
no ligatures, uniform temperature, lightness 
of weight, and suspension from the shoulders. 
These garments comprise all described in our 
previous reports, with a few additions and 
many varieties. ‘The chemiloon (or chemi- 
lette) has been constantly improved, and still 
seems to us the perfect embodiment of sim- 
plicity, health and comfort. A new and ad- 
mirable garment of similar but more elabor- 
ate make, invented by a Mrs. Converse, and 
several other variations upon the primitive 
structure, provide for different tastes and 
needs. The entire woven undersuit of flan- 
nel, which we were glad to discover among 
foreign importations (since, with some ob- 
jectionable features, it supplied the model for 
a perfect garment), has been gradually im- 
proved, till now, American manufacturers 
produce, according to our last designs, an ab- 
solutely faultless flannel undersuit, of which 
we have already sold hundreds, and which we 
hope to see for sale soon in all our cities. As 
intelligence advances, it cannot fail to become 
the universal flannel undergarment for the hu- 
man race,—men as well as women. Little 
has been done thus far in remodeling the out- 
er dress; but the Gabrielle, with modifica- 
tions and additions, is found to be all that is 
required for the external costume. Thus we 
have done something towards | supplying 
American women with a better style of attire 
than they have yet known. 

We are proud of our store and of the work 
it produces, but we rejoice that it is no longer 
ours. The trials meted out to us in its estab- 
lishment have been legion, and of such divers 
and peculiar types that I should despair of de- 
scribing them, were it desirable to do so. 
Their constant succession has convinced us 
that Dress Reform is like true love, in one re- 
spect,—that its course never runs smooth. 
The foes that have beset us have been of the 
household of Dress Reform itself. Would-be 
helpers have blundered zealously in our be- 
half, and consigned to us the consequences; 
unsatisfactory superintendents have taken lit- 
tle care of either our money or our good 
name; pseudo dress reformers, crystalizing 
good ideas of our own in their crude stages 
into faulty garments, and seeking to sell these 
for personal gain, have pursued us with mis- 
representation, and have hedged about our 

ree and charitable work with every barrier 
they could devise; traveling lecturers on 
Dress Reform representing only themselves, 
have pretended to represent us, and, in print- 
ed circulars, in letters addressed to clergymen 
and others, and on public platforms in many 
cities they have availed themselves of our 
name without our knowledge or consent. 

Resolutely, and with entire unity of creed 
and action, our little band has sought to clear 
these obstacles from its path. I have known 
their afflictions, whether I have shared them 
or not; and now, from my standpoint outside, 
I look in upon this hard-worked, unselfish, 
harmonious, plucky, indefatigable, down- 
trodden Committee, as upon a band of saints, 
wasted by their trials, made perfect through 
suffering, and anticipating no crown of recog- 
nition as their reward. 

Among our labors of the past year, mention 
should be made of the publication of the lec- 
tures delivered under our auspices by female 
physicians and others a year ago. Although 
not undertaken by the Committee themselves, 
yet it was really an extension of its work. 
These dectures, five in number, with several 
original illustrations, were revised with great 
care, an explanatory introduction written, and 
an appendix added to make the suggestions of 
practical value; and, thus edited by the form- 
er Chairman of the Committee, they were pub- 
lished ina handsome volume by the firm of 
Roberts Brothers, of Boston, in November 
last. It has already passed to a second edi- 
tion, has been widely and favorably noticed 
by the press, and, we trust, has accomplished 
a great deal of missionary work in remote 
places which we could not otherwise reach. 

Neither have we ceased the direct delivery 
of lectures and addresses to assemblies of wo- 
men. Our two talking members,—Mary Saf- 
ford-Blake and Mrs. Woolson, have spoken 
whenever an opportunity has offered which 
they were at liberty to accept. Dr. Blake has 
thus carried the good work to Worcester, 
Lynn, Chelsea, Newton, Andover, Cornell 
and various places in the West, and I have 
declared the truths in which we believe to 
audiences of ladies in Candia, N. H., Lynn, 
Providence, to the assembled young lady pu- 
pils of Temple Grove Seminary, Saratoga, N. 

Y., to the whole body of students at Vassar 
College, and to the young ladies of the Insti- 





them with others. The labor thus entailed 
upon us has been such as no other 
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tute at New Hampton, N. H., and of Kent’s 
Hill, Maine. 
These would number in all about one thou- 


sand young women. Mrs. Kendall has lately 
addressed an audience in Cambridge on this 
topic. Judging by the interest shown in our 
ideas, and by the many invitations extended 
to our speakers from various towns, Dress- 
Reform continues a vital topic to women at 
large. The interest was strikingly shown 
during the sessions of the Second Woman’s 
Congress, held at Chicago in October last, at 
which one of our number, Dr. Blake, was for- 
tunately present, and able to display to the 
crowds who came to see and hear, some of the 
hygienic garments invented by our Committee. 

Exhibitions of these garments have usually 
accompanied our lectures upon dress, as illus- 
trating the principles advanced; but one ex- 
hibition, pure and simple, of this kind, was 
held in our Club Parlors, on Wednesday of 
this week. 

Thus we may sum up our year’s work as in- 
cluding the establishment of a satisfactory 
store for the manufacture and sale of the ap- 
parel we have invented, and which we desire 
to introduce; the publication of a volume 
which contains our principles and describes 
our inventions, and the delivering of lectures 
in various places upon this theme. 
has also, as we believe, led to the invention of 
a great number of so-called hygienic garments, 
which are now offered for sale in the stores of 
every city, and which, if not perfect in design, 
are at least a great improvement on those 
heretofore worn; to the establishment of 
rooms for the special sale of similar goods, 
and to the delivery of lectures by various 
speakers, and the publication of articles in pa- 
pers and magazines, calling attention to the 
great need of a sensible reform of this nature. 

We rejoice at every indication that the 
work is no longer local in its interest and im- 
portance. The whole nation suffers from the 
ill-health induced by the present style of Wo- 
man’s dress, and the whole nation should reap 
the benefits of such a reform as we advogate. 
To this end we have steadily refused to pa- 
tent any article we have invented, or in any 
way to restrict its sale to any one individual 
or to any one place; and we should rejoice to 
see rooms similar to our room in Boston es- 
tablished in all our cities. 

Released now from the care of the local 
work of the store, the Committee are free 
again to consider the subject of Dress-Reform 
in its broader aspects. ‘They desire that here- 
after all correspondence concerning the gener- 
al topic of Dress-Reform, or the legitimate 
work of the Committee, should be addressed 
to ‘Dress Committee, N. E. Women’s Club 
Rooms, 3 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass.,” 
while orders for garments and patterns, and 
all inquiries concerning the work done in the 
store, should be addressed to ‘‘Mrs. H. S. 
Hutchinson, Dress-Reform Room, 4 Hamilton 
Place, Boston, Mass.” 

It is now two years and over since we be- 
gan our labors. The task assigned us at our 
appointment was ‘*To ascertain what could be 
done by the Club toward rendering Woman’s 
dress more healthful, simple and serviceable.” 
We have spent our time, thus far, in ascer- 
taining what we ourselves could do as a Com- 
mittee toward effecting the object sought. 
We have asked for little help from others, and 
have left the Club free to define its own obli- 
gations towards us and the work we have un- 
dertaken. If I plead, in closing, in behalf of 
the Dress Committee, it is without suggestion 
from them. But, knowing their urgent need 
just at this juncture, I cannot refrain from 
saying thatif any of their sympathizing friends 
who hear me, desire to lighten their burdens, 
and if our Club would behold the novel spec- 
tacle of its Dress Committee assembling radi- 
ant and smiling, they have only to deliver into 
the empty coffers of our faithful, long-suffer- 
ing treasurer, Mrs. Kendall, a little of that 
potent aid, without which even Truth crushed 
to earth finds it difficult to rise and continue 
upon her journey. ArsBa G. Woo:son. 





A PROMISING LECTURER, 


Epirors Woman’s JouRNAL.—lIt will surely 
gratify the friends of Woman Suffrage to 
learn that Mrs. A. E. Dickinson, the accom- 
plished author of a reply to the conservative 
views published in the At/antic Monthly by Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, a reply which called 
out much favorable notice some two or three 
months ago, has ventured forth into the lecture 
field and fairly conquered a place. 

Mrs. Dickinson is in physique feminine and 
unpretentious, but intellectually she is a tower 
of strength. Her lecture is elegant in style, 
mature in thought, and is full of genuine pa- 
triotism, keen satire, cheery humor and prac- 
tical good sense. Her manner is earnest, 
graceful and pleasing, and she is one of whom 
Indiana may justly be proud. 


Louise V. Boyp. 
Dublin, Ind. 


— —<——_ —- — 


THE LESSON OF A LIFE. 


This exquisite description of the impression 
produced, after death, by the face of Miss 
Susan Dimock, is from a letter sent from Eng- 
land by Dr. George Hoggan, who went, by the 
request of Dr. Dimock’s English friends, to 
the Scilly Islands to pay the last offices to her 
remains. 

The letter says: 

“On our arrival at Scilly, the leading peo- 
ple being advised of our coming, met us on the 
landing, introduced themselves by name, and 
offered to lend us every aid we might require. 
We went to the house where the remains had 
beenconveved. Identification was most easy ; 
a sweet, peaceful smile sat upon her counte- 
nance, and the rough navy men who had been 
sent to give assistance, had strewed flowers 
over herbody. Allof them had something to 
tell me of the mourning which had been held 
over her body by the wholecommunity. The 
peaceful beauty of her dead face left a deep 
impression on all of them who saw her brought 
ashore, and when rumor told them of her 
great talents, noble character and useful life, 
they all affirmed that her loss was a great 
calamity. One officer, who stood by me while 
we gazed at the face, said: ‘Look there! 
that woman died like a hero. 1 warrant she 
neither showed nor felt any fear of death. I 
would willingly meet with death to-morrow if 
I could wear the same expression on my face 
afterward.’ ‘These men begged leave to lay 
flowers by her side in the coffin. I did my 





utmost to obtain information of the last mo- 


Our work | 


little. A Mr. West, who was saved, saw her 
standing by him on the deck and praying 
aloud, when a great wave swept over them 
and no living eye saw her again. 
a book with the remarks made to me by the 
people of the island about Miss Dimock. One 
officer declared to me that he had never in his 
life before experienced the power the look in 
her face had on him, and said that if he had 
met her in life he should have been ready to 
leave everything to do whatever she might 
have asked. Another said that even in his 
old age he should retain a vivid impress of 
her face, and recognize her by it in the other 
world. The people, next day, insisted on put- 
ting the case on the ship with their own hands. 
They slid it gently on board, and one said: 
‘There! we have laid her there as gently as 
ever her mother put her to sleep when she 
was a baby.’”’ 





LET THOSE LAUGH WHO WIN. 


Mr. F. B. Sanborn thinks that the anniver- 
sary Suffrage meetings were made laughable 
by Lucy Stone’s protest against the partici- 
pation of the Suffragists in the coming Cen- 
tennials. Weshould hardly have expected to 
have our meetings characterized in this flip- 
pant manner by so firm a friend of Suffrage 
as Mr. Sanborn. For the sentence is one which 
deserves to be placed by the side of that in 
the speech of an English conservative, which 
was that the ‘*‘Woman Suffrage Movement in 
England is the outgrowth of a similar one 
started in America by a few turbulent wo- 
men.” 

If, as he says, our meetings were made 
laughable by this demonstration against our 
being continually called upon to help and for- 
ward all great questions and movements, and 
then to find ourselves out in the cold when we 
ask for ashare in the results, let it be so. We 
have heard that the Continentals in their ‘‘rag- 
ged regimentals,”’ firing from behind bushes 
and fences (and hitting) were laughable to the 
British soldiers; and the farmers too, now so 
famous, with their old Queens’ arms and other 
outlandish weapons, were laughed at by the 
foe they dared to face. ‘‘Let those laugh who 
win,”’ says the proverb. 

We women must fight with such weapons 
as we have, and we do not intend to give any 
peace to those of our opponents who follow 
the spirit if not the letter of the British of 
those times, until, as our unconverted sisters 
are fond of saying, ‘‘We have all the rights we 
want.” H. H.R. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 


Epirors Journat.—To the delegation of 
faithful souls who started on the morning of 
May 25th, for Liberty, Union County, Indiana, 
—all mankind seemed divided into two classes, 
folks who did believe in Woman Suffrage and 
folks who did not. We had been told that, 
with one or two gentle and lovely exceptions, 
the citizens of Liberty were not in favor of 
our reform, but were willing to listen, and 
that was the greatest point already gained. 
To those who ever carry about ‘with them the 
little leaven, blessed is that community which 
voluntarily furnishes the three measures of 
meal into which the leaven must be thrust ere 
we can behold that miracle of rising and ex- 
panding which will surely follow. 

A cheery and hopeful party, some young 
ladies, some grandmothers, and one girlish- 
faced mother with her two little girls of two 
and five years of age, who had bravely de- 
termined to see how things were going at the 
Convention and take care of her darlings at 
the same time, were of our party, and the 
morning was fine, the country beautiful, and 
the welcome given us whole-hearted as that 
we give 

“To the swallow, that glad new-comer 
That flies o’er the sea in the front of the su Immer.’ 


All the expected speakers and friends were 
on hand and, at the appointed hour, a goodly 
number of candid hearers seated themselves in 


ly asa May rose in the sunshine. Our principal 
speakers were Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 


Ohio, and our new star, Mrs. A.E. Dickinson, 
of Waterloo, Ind. In addition to the worthy 
work of our efficient President, Mrs. Thomas, 
and our array of sensible and excellent home 
talkers, the Rev. Mr. Crawford, of the M. E. 
Church, lent us gallant aid, and we felt that 
our banner was soaring higher and floating 
wider than ever before. 

Excellent letters from Henry B. Blackwell 
and Bishop Haven were received, also others; 
and all from far and near brought us words 
of cheer and bade us ‘‘Press on.”’ 

But a word more with regard to Mrs. Mar- 
garet W. Campbell. She has been better 
liked, and has done our cause better service 
in this part of Indiana than any speaker we 
have ever had among us. 
Convention, however, she quite excelled her- 
self in the use of those skillful weapons 
brought into use by the tongue of the ready 
speaker. With wit and humor and sarcasm, 
facts, feelings, pathos, poetry and a perfect 
pyramid of logical reasoning, she revived the 
already converted, infused new life and zeal 
into the iukewarm, transformed spectators 
into advocates, made thinkers of the unthink- 
ing, amazed the honest bigot and showed the 
sincere tyrant to what purpose the wheel of 
fortune was turning. 

Well, after such a visionof Paradise as my 
so-far description of this town of Liberty, and 





lest too great and sudden a tide of emigration 


the airy hall, and the Convention opened bland- | 


formerly of Boston, Mrs. M. V. Longley, of | 
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ments of your daughter, but obtained very ' might set in that direction, I will record the 


melancholy fact at the end (where folks look 
for the moral of a tale) that there are traces 
of human weakness to be found even at Lib- 
erty. It was the newspaper man, who is not 
wholly regenerated but still sadly mortal. 
The number of his paper issued while we 
were there, in which was the first installment 
of his report of the Convention, was almost 
friendly in its tone—but, the week after, when 
we were scattered far away in our homes, the 
penny trumpet blew forth a weak, and what 
would be, blighting blast, breathing of malice, 
envy, heart burnings and all uncharitableness, 
such as is the style of fifth rate reporters who, 
forgetful of facts and principles, deal in gen- 
eralities such as they fancy the public will be 
most pleased to receive. 

We have seen such things before. I will, 
however, in this’ connection give the anecdote 
of a little boy of our town who lives in my 
memory as a boy of noble and chivalrous 
nature. It was on the Fourth of July, and he» 
was indulging in Young America’s right of 
squib-firing. Group after group of ladies 
passing up the sidewalk, cast fearful glances 
toward the shooters and started nervously as, 
ever and anon, the little explosions went off 
just before or behind them. A squib at the 
heels of a nervous lady almost threw her 
into a fainting fit; it was then my little hero 
appeared; doubling upa hard fist he cried 
out, “Don’t do that again, Sam, while I’m 
around; it’s mean enough to fire crackers at 
a woman when she sees you, but to start ’em 
off after she’s gone by, is meaner yet!” So, 
appending the Secretary’s report to this letter, 

I close, Hopefully, Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind. 


SEA-SHORE HOME FOR CHILDREN. 


A few weeks since, we spoke of the benefi- 
cent results of the philanthropic action taken 
in Philadelphia for the establishment of a 
summer hospital for poor children at Atlantic 
City, and appealed to the generous among our 
citizens to do something of the kind here. 
We are gratified to learn that a movement is 
now on foot for the establishment of a Sea- 
shore Home for Children, and that those who 
would like to contribute to that object will 
have an opporttnity. The committee having 
the matter in charge, which includes some of 
the best men and women of the city, with the 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale at their head, bas 
issued a circular asking fur assistance. It is 
desired to raise four or five thousand dollars, 
and the plan is to open a temporary home at 
sume convenient place on the sea-shore, to 
which sick children with their mothers may 
be sent for a few days at a time, and where a 
change of air may be given them. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 
td 

DRESS REFORM, Rooms No. 4 Hamil- 
ton Place, opposite Park Street Church, Boston, 
Mass. This is the only place of business authorized 
by the Committee appointed by the New England 
Women’s Club. 

Women’s and children’s complete wardrobes made 
to order upon Hygienic principles, and approved by 
the medical faculty. 

All genuine garments and patterns bear the trade 
mark stamp, ‘‘Dress Reform Committee.” 

Address with stamp, 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON. 


One Hundred Copies of the new and invalua- 
ble pamphlet by Win. I. Bow ‘itch on the Taxation of 
Women in Massachusetts, noticed elsewhere in our 
columns, have been presented to the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL, and can be obtained at our office. tf 








Symp/oms of Liver Complaint, and of 
Some of the Viseases Produced by it. 

A sallow or yellow color of skin, or yellowish 
brown spots on face and other parts of body; dull- 
ness and drowsiness with frequent headache; dizzi- 
ness, bitter or bad taste in mouth, dryness of throat 
and internal heat; palpitation; in many cases a dry, 





} teasing cough, with sore throat; unsteady appetite, 


raising food, choking sensation in throat; distress, 
heaviness, bloated or full feeling about stomach and 
sides, pain in sides, back or breast, and about shoul- 
ders; colic, pain and soreness through bowels, with 
heat; constipation alternating with frequent attacks 
of diarrhoea; piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness 
of extremities; rush of blood to head, with symp- 


night; cold chills alternating with hot flashes, kidney 
and urinary difficulties; dullness, low spirits, unso- 
ciability and gloomy forebodings. Only few of above 
symptoms likely to be present at eve time. All who 
use Dr. Pierce’s Alt. Ext. or Golden Medical Dis- 
covery and Pleasant Purgative Pellets for Liver 
Complaint and its complications, are loud in their 
praise of them. They are sold by all dealers in med- 
icines. 25—1t 








AGENTS WANTED to sell 

DOLLARS PER DAY THE IMPROVED HOME 

SHUTTLE Sewing Machine 

Address Johnson, Clark & Co., Boston, Mass.; New York 
City; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Chicago, Dl.; or St. Louis, Mo. 


25—8t 
For Rent, Furnished, in Milton. 
Five Minutes’ Walk from Lower Mills Station, a 


very nice moderate sized house, modernized, with 








stable and an acre of land, will be rented for the 
summer, and perhaps fora year, to the right party. 
—it R. E. APTHORP, 40 WATER STREET. 


BRADFORD JCAcEMY. 


For Young Ladies. 


The next School year of this popular institution 
will commence on Tuesday, Aug. 31, 1875. Learned 
teachers and distinguished lecturers fill every depart- 
ment, and all the appointments of the Academy are 
faultless. The grounds are beautifully located, high 
above the bauks of the Merrimac River, and contain 
26 acres, 12of which are covered with a heavy growth 
of Uak Wood, designed as a park for the school. 
This is the oldest Academy for !adies in the Peape & 
and has an alumniof overseventhousand. An early 
application is desirable. For circulars and admission 
apply to MISS ABBY H. JOHNSON, Priucipal, or 
to REV. JOHN D. KINGSBUBY, Secretary, Brad- 
ford, Mass. cael : 25—4t 
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